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Orginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. brownstone monclithic steps are composed of a single slab, 


A GALIFORNIA MANSION. and measure 23 feet. 

J. C. Fuoop’s New House in San Francisco. The doorway which is 9 feet wide and 14 feet high is closed 
with massive double doors of English oak which swing noise- 
lessly open and reveal the vestibule, the floor and ceiling of 
Awaken feelings’ tenderest chords, which are Pompeiian mosaics of marble, of exquisite design 
And fill with tears of joy mine eyes. | of foliage and grapes in quiet neutral tints. ‘The high wain- 
What is there my wild heart can prize scoting is of Numidian marble, surmounted by a richly 
e hat doth not in thy sphere abide, carved marble frieze in full relief, which completes the tun- 
aunt of my home, bred sympathies, nel-shaped ceiling, again of mosaic lighter in tone, with grace- 

My own, my own dear fireside. 
ful designs of wreaths and ribbons forming mottoes of wel- 


My own fireside! These simple words 


My refuge ever from the storm come in Old English script, the one on the right reading: 

Of this world’s passion, strife and care; a 
ba Though thunder-clouds the skies deform, Come in the evening or come in the —e | 
Their fury cannot reach me there. Come when looked for or come without warning. 
© There ali is cheerful, calm and fair, To offset this hospitable greeting the other side says: 

Wrath, envy, malice, strife or pride, 

lath never made tts hated lair Farewell, a word that must and hath been ; 
By thee, my own dear fireside. A sound which makes us linger; yet farewell. 


Alexander Watts. The wood work is of English oak, whose fine grain is highly 


O make a home conveys the idea of a beginning and | polished, and ornamented with heavy wrought bronze. ‘The 
first things, and to succeed in keeping the newness upper part of the doors and transoms are of heavy plate 
of one’s possessions out of sight, requires an order | glass with wrought bronze carvings. ‘The door-knobs, hinges 
of talent approaching genius. Such a result has | and locks are of beautiful workmanship. The first thing 

been achieved by Mr. J. C. Flood in his San Francisco resi- | which fixes attention on entering the vestibule is the abso- 
dence. His master hand and astute judgment were never lute completeness and perfection of details. ‘There are some 
more fully displayed than in the selection of assistants to _ general features which apply to each of the rooms, namely 
carry out his princely notion of a home, which crowns Nob | the transomed windows, and the uniformity with which they 
Hill, and is the first brown stone house on the coast. | are curtained, which preserves the outside harmony. Equal- 

The building was designed and erected under the super- | ly pleasing are the striking effects produced by a perspective 
vision of Mr. Augustus Laver of San Francisco, F. A. I. A., | view of a succession of rooms, the art feeling of each differ- 
and honorary member of the Royal Institute of British Arch- | ing widely, and the absence of garishness. Not a light tone 
itects, while the inside decorations and furnishings were ex- | or shade betrays newness, a source of satisfaction to its oc- 
ecuted under the personal supervision of Mr. William Baum- | cupants, anda splendid tribute to Mr. Baumgarten’s exquisite 
garten, of the celebrated firm of Herter Brothers, New York. | taste and matchless skill in decorating. 


The result of their labors is an art creation of the highest | Passing through the vestibule, the ante-hall is reached, x 
rank to be classed unhesitatingly with the noblest palaces of | which to the right leads to the reception room, on the left to + 
the Old World. the library, and en face to the main hall ; separated from each 


An imposing brown stone wall capped by a bronze railing, | by heavy portierés of genuine Gobelin tapestry. The domed 
and pierced by three massive bronze folding gates surround | ceiling is richly decorated on gold ground in harmony with 
a gently sloping lawn, above which rises the mansion itself, | the Moorish style of the room. The tympanums over the 
which faces California street and is 106x 190 feet. The walls | doors and wainscot are decorated with figure-compositions 
are 64 feet high and 25 inches thick, placed on a massive po- | painted on canvas by Mazerolles, of Paris. They represent 
dium with a portico in front 50 feet long and a fort-cocheré | various arts and sciences, and in their grace of form and re- 
in the rear of similar dimensions. In keeping with Mr. | fined coloring suggest Paul Veronese. The floor, like that of 
Flood’s well known aversion to ostentation, the outside gives | the vestibule is a fine mosaic. Around the walls are divans 
no hint of its internal luxury. The style of architecture is | covered with beautiful brocaded Spanish leather, and an ex- 
Roman classic, the windows of the first story being finished | quisitely designed chandelier, dropping like a ray of sun- 
with pilasters of Doric design, and those of the second story | light from the gorgeous fresco above, completes the symme- 
with Ionic pilasters. This variety of ornament greatly re- | try of the single, yet elaborate decorations. 
lieves the effect of the flat walls, which are capped by a Portierts of the richest Indian embroideries conceal the 
assic balustrade. The invisible roof is of wood covered | entrance to the reception room, which is a stately apartment 
with copper. The splendid portico, which stands out from | 26x 38 feet to the right of the ante hall and in the southeast 
the fagade in perfect symmetry, is the principal external or- | corner of the house. This room is an inspiration of the 
nament, to which sixteen Doric pillars lend dignity. The | glories of the Ganges. Everything is Indian. The ceiling 
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is decorated with large beams and panels of ornamental de- 
sign, the interstices looking like solid castings of silver. 
Pale red silk velours in uncut frisé brocade, cover the walls, 
and from the ceiling are suspended four chandeliers, adorned 
with opalescent and jeweled glass. Stalactite cornices, a 
foot deep, add to the richness of the surroundings, while a 
mantel of noble proportions, elaborate with Persian tiles, 
still further invest the room with oriental character. The 
floor is of hard wood parquet, and covered with an immense 
Indian rug specially made, and indescribable in its quiet 
richness. The teak wood carvings were made to order in 
India; the curtains of doors and windows, and the coverings 
of the luxurious, divans and chairs, were gathered from every 
part of the world. The lace curtains are an elaborate pat- 
tern of Escurial, beautifully embroidered by hand. 

The library to the left of the ante hall is a room of the same 
dimensions, but how different in complexion. Here every- 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


regal splendor of this room is heightened by the fact that the 
whole height and depth of the building are represented. It 
receives a flood of light through an enormous skylight made 


of opalescent glass of pale and delicate tints admitted by a 


balcony from the art gallery above, giving the effect of enor 
mous height. The partitions which separate it from the ante 
and stair halls are arches supported by heavy columns and 
cariatydes, which gives depth, and allows a full view of the 
beautiful stained glass window which lights the staircase. 


| This window is a composition of immense size, containing a 


mass of figures representing a triumphal march of * Abun 
dance,” led by cupids, peacocks and lions, surrounded by 
the Graces distributing gifts and strewing flowers, followed 
by a lovely figure of “Charity.” The harmony and richness 
of coloring vie with the grandeur of the composition to make 
this one of the finest productions of its kind ever manufact 
ured. The subdued light given by the window and transom 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


thing is earnest and quiet in color, stately and impressive in | 


form. 


sian walnut, which is found in the Crimea. High book cases 


line the walls all around, and a huge mantel of vert-antigue | 
marble, with large columns carrying a hood, rises up to, and | 
The windows, five in | 
number, are hung with curtains of dark gray-blue silk velours | 


connects with the paneled ceiling. 


of exquisite design, and so arranged by overhead transoms 
of open wood work as to admit the light above. 


complete the window finish. 


all combine to give this room an air of repose, dignity and 
warmth which is the very essence of a library. 

We now enter the a/rium or main hall, the center of the 
whole house, around which are grouped all the rooms. The 


The style is the early French Rennaissance, the carv- | 
ing not profuse, but delicious in its crispness, done in Circas- 


Embroidered | 
linen shades and long lace curtains under the heavy silk ones | 
The metal work is of antique | 
dark bronze, specially modeled for every hinge, handle, key | 
plate, etc., in patterns as varied as original. ‘The rich, dark- | 
colored India rug, the large massive table and the comforta- | 
ble sofas and arm-chairs, covered with hand-made tapestries, | 


are indescribable on the warm carvings of San Domingo ma- 
hogany which composes this Flemish Renaissance hall. The 
walls to three-fourths of their height are wainscoted with 
richly carved paneling, and there are four pairs of portierés 
of Gobelin tapestry which are matchless in size and beanty. 
Not a sombre shade, not an oppressive tone is to be found in 
this magnificent chamber. The parquet floor is covered with 
a hand-knit Persian rug almost an inch thick, of a deep rich 
red. The only ornament of the room is a noble Sévres vase 
which stands on a black marble pedestal four feet high, and 
measures six feet and eight inches. ‘The vase is of porcelain. 
of Etruscan form, and dark lapislazuli color, ornamented 
with a band of peach blow, two feet wide, in a cupid and 
foliage design in half relief. It was made to order at the 
world renowned manufactory of Sévres, and has not its equal 
in beauty and size in the world. 

Pushing the portierés aside which closes the connecting 
doors between the drawing-room and afrium, one stands 
spell-bound at the dazzling beauty around him. If there has 
been a sense of solemn grandeur in viewing the high art 
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halls, the draWing-room dispels it and forever settles the status 
and approves the wisdom of Louis XV and his flippant style. 
‘The room is rococo in white and gilt 45 x 50 feet. “The wood 
work finished in ivory enamel and gold, rises in richly carved 
pilasters to the ceiling, dividing the walls into numerous 
panels which are hung in ivory white velvet. These panels 
e outlined by rich gilt moulding and are ornamented with 
ouis XV scrolls embroidered with silver, and chenille out- 
jned with heavy gilt cords. The upper part of the walls are 
‘oss-divided by richly carved brackets of gilt, each contain- 
ing figure paintings representing the muses and the seasons. 
ory and gold are the colors of the ceiling, which contains 
large center panel representing ‘ Dawn,” and two smaller 
side panels with fanciful figures of * Day” and “ Night” 
painted by P. V. Gallaud of Paris. These figures are sur- 
;ounded by a wide frame of papier-maché, in fruit and foliage 


303 


fairyland could equal the spectacle, and those soft mellowed 
tints give no hint that they are not a hundred years old. 
Even the dainty point duchess curtains, mother-of-pearl tables 
and silver brocade ¢e¢c-a-¢efes are in perfect harmony. 

Out of the depths of this superb apartment the favored 
guest is ushered into a room 40 x 60, which is even brighter in 
white enamel and gilt. There is everything to invite mirth, 
dancing and music in this sprightly ball-room. ‘The archi- 
tecture is the famous Adams style, so much affected in Bos- 
ton, and which was very popular in England a century ago. 
A distinguishing feature is the carved frieze, in relief, with 
gilt outlines, which by an effective device run into the ceiling, 
so that the delicate and beautiful tracery of flowers and vines 
in relief, on a pure white ground, have a remarkably light and 
graceful appearance. On the ceiling are small figure panels, 
painted by Alexander Sandieré, which are fanciful represen- 


DINING-ROOM. 


lesign, the whole oval-shaped and in full relief, and gilded to 


mitaté the several shades of Etruscan gold. A pretty con- | 


eit makes the center of the white Axminster carpet an oval 
hape with the same designs in colors as is seen in the gilt 
irame, looking as though the ceilitig was reflected in the 
‘oor. The outer edge of the carpet, which was in the hands 
f the weavers a year, and is the largest carpet ever made in 
one piece at Glasgow, has a Louis XV scroll to match the 


alls, is filled in with old rose color in harmony with the | 


clegant plush portierés, which are a rose color richly em- 
roidered with Louis XV scrolls, and edged with a massive 
iringe showing all the colors mentioned and is of a piece 
with that of the furniture. The mantel is of Mexican onyx, 
elaborately chiseled, surmounted by a massive French plate 


iirror reaching to the ceiling, filled in between the pilasters | 
ond forming a part of the architecture of the room itself. | 


‘wo large crystal chandeliers, exact copies of those in the 
louis XV chamber at Fountainebleau, and eight candelabra 
ore provided. When lighted, and the room filled with “fair 
women and brave men” on a feté night nothing. short of 


tations of music and dancing, all of which are faithfully mir- 
rored in the highly polished light parquet floor. Six windows 
_ furnished with opalescent transoms, showing the light pink, 
_ green, and blue, of a fire opal, hung with cherry-colored bro- 
| cade damask, admit a softened light, while the upholstered 
chairs, divans, and cushions of the same brocade add the re- 
quired color. Crystal chandeliers, and a Steinway concert 
grand piano, for which the decorators built a case to conform 
| with the style of the room, completes the furnishing. The 
| perspective obtained by standing in the reception-room, and 
looking through the curtained doors of the drawing-room into 
| the music hall beyond, is a vista of glittering chandeliers and 
| spacious apartments easier imagined in its bewildering love- 
liness than described. 

On the opposite side of the main hall, corresponding in 
size and location with the drawing-room, is the dining-room 
of this princely establishment. How great the contrast be- 

| tween this and the foregoing rooms. The woodwork is of 
| English oak, and is such a perfect type of Italian Rennais- 
| sance that it might have been taken bodily from an old 


4 
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Roman palace. The carvings are rich and bold, the divisions 
simple, large, and massive forming a wainscot six feet high. 
Above it the walls are hung with Gobelin tapestry relating 
the story of a boar and stag hunt from the meet to the finish. 


The sideboard and mantel, both reaching to the ceiling, are | 


almost monumental in their noble simplicity of outline, com- 
bined with a wealth of sculptural detail. The ceiling, of 
powerful parallel beams of oak, contains a large painting in 
its center panel, by Henri Levy, of Paris. It treats of a 
mythological subject; “The marriage of Ariadne to Bac- 
chus,” which is a masterpiece of strength, and calls to mind 
in its handling of color and composition, the 
great cingue cento masters of Italy. A table, 
measuring 6x 12 feet and capable of extend- 
ing 40 feet, a large number of richly carved 
chairs, covered with hand-made tapestry, a 
large rug of extraordinary thickness, and 
rich but quiet colors, all combine to make 
this a banqueting hall fit for a feast of the 
Olympian Gods. 

There is still another smaller dining-room 
or rather breakfast room, with the butler’s 
pantry between it and the large dining-room. 
This delightful family room is a study in 
simplicity, approaching the English Jacobite 
style. A feature of the room is the high 
wainscoting, surmounted by cupboards and 
shelves of oak, run all around the four walls, 
with the mantel and sideboard forming a 
part of the general treatment. Hangings 
of painted canvas, in soft Oriental shades, 
a paneled ceiling of oak, parquet floor, and 
India rug, chairs covered with heavy pressed 
leather, subdued yet cheerful in tone, make 
this room a lovely retreat away from the 
suites of magnificent apartments. 

The staircase itself, as is the rest of the hall, 
is of San Domingo mahogany, and presents 
one of the impressive effects of the house. 
Its broad and easy steps over-laid with the 
same heavy dark red hand-knit carpet as the 
atrium, rise in the center of the stair hall in 
one great flight to the landing half way up, 
and thence returns in two flights to the right 
and left, on the second floor. The steps 
commence by two elaborately carved newel 
posts surmounted by heraldic lions clasping 
a shield, on the first floor, and end on the 
second floor by a semicircular curve of mag- 
nificently carved railing. On the landing, 
right and left, comfortable seats invite to 
repose. ‘The room thus entered is the art 
gallery, and is a monotone in soft colors. 

The second floor contains the private 
apartments of the family, the bed-rooms, 


guest-chamber, boudoir and smoking-room. A quiet and re- | 


fined elegance pervades them all, with less splendor than the 
rooms below, but none the less tasteful and high in artistic 
merit. 

The boudoir, occupying the center of the front over the 
entrance, has its woodwork finished in an enamel of the old 
ivory tint, ornamented with gold. The floor is covered with 
a heavy Axminster carpet, almost a crushed-strawberry mono- 
tone, while the walls are hung with electric blue brocade, with 
white ramagé designs. A large cove overhead, blending into 
the ceiling, is ornamented with an exquisitely modeled relief 


work in papier-mdché, showing a trellis arrangement inter- | 


twined with foliage and flowers picked out in different tints 


Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


of gold here and there, upon a uniform background of old 
ivory tint. The center of the ceilings, of elliptical form and 
slightly domed, shows a sky surrounded at the edge by a 
balustrade overhung with vines and flowers. The room is 
brilliantly lighted by crystal chandeliers, cut in Birmingham, 
England, after patterns in Buckingham Palace, and the lus- 
trous effect is heightened by skillfully arranged mirrors of 
small beveled plates, fitted into the piers, and around the 
walls. The furniture is light and graceful; the hangings of 
doors and windows marvels of the embroiderer’s art, the for- 
tiéres being of ivory-white silk plush, heavily wrought in gilt. 


MOORISH SMOKING ROOM. 


In the south-west corner, facing California street, is Miss 
_ Jennie Flood’s suite, containing a bed-room, dressing-room, 
wardrobe and bath, done in bird’s-eye maple, in the Marie 
Antoinette style of architecture. The decorations are of gilt 
_ and bronze, with wall hangings of old-gold brocade damask, 
with a cupid frieze at the top of the ceiling, which is copied 
_ from the famous cupid frieze adorning the Marie Antoinette 
chamber at Fontainebleau. The canopied bed and entire 
| furniture are upholstered in electric blue brocade, of the same 
| pattern as the wall. ‘The carpet is a blue Axminster, and the 
portitre of blue plush which closes the door to the dressing- 
room is ¢4e piece of embroidery in the house—simply inde- 
scribable. Back of the dainty bath, with its hand-painted 
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china and silver accoutrements, is a beautiful tile serving as 
a splasher, which is ornamented with an original design of 
“Love’s Messenger.” The figures are two little ragged street 
urchins, perched upon telegraph wires, she with a broad- 
brimmed hat hanging down her back, and stockings over the 
shoe-tops, while he, with bare toes peeping out, has his arm 
around her affectionately. A long, narrow, crackle-glass 
transom admits a softened light, and with the admirably 
draped windows add much to the cheerful tone of the whole 
suite. 

The apartments of Mrs. Flood, in the south-east corner, di- 
rectly opposite, are as sober in their elegance as Miss Jennie’s 
is sprightly and airy. The color tones are low throughout, 
the style being the French Renaissance, done in mahogany. 
As in Miss Flood’s rooms, the chandeliers are of opalescent 
glass, the mantel rich with hand-painted tiles, and the ceiling 
frescoed in quiet colors to harmonize with the admirable sur- 
roundings. An antique four-poster bed has curtains to match 
the wall hangings of old blue brocade in very large figures, 
relieved with mastic and gold. Mrs. Flood’s bath also has a 
tile splasher, with a figure of a man and woman in classic 
dress, he holding up their infant son, with its little arms ex- 
tended to the mother, who in return is giving the father a 


rose. The second child is peeping out from its mother’s | 


drapery, where it has playfully concealed itself. A little thing 
which speaks volumes for the inner life of its quiet tenant. 


Adjoining Mrs. Flood’s apartments, separated by folding | 


doors richly hung with velvet porticres, is Mr. Flood’s suite, 


in the Elizabethan style, of English oak, and in its spacious | 


elegance, such apartments as Henry VIII. might have had. 
The tones are a neutral red, and the plain but handsome furni- 
ture, and massive mantel, complete the fittings, leaving noth- 
ing to be desired for comfort or convenience. 

For the stranger within the gates is provided an elegant 
suite, adjoining Miss Jennie’s room, and on the opposite side 
of the art-gallery from Mr. Flood’s apartments. The wood- 
work and furniture is of Circassian walnut, inlaid with lighter 
woods, in the Old Dutch style. Sun-shades prevail through- 
out the hangings and upholstery, and there are two of the 
cunningest single beds imaginable, under one canopy. The 
bath, wardrobe, and dressing-rooms are in keeping, as are 
also the quaint chandelier and hand-painted mantel. 

Separated from the other rooms by a small side hall are the 


apartments of the son, Mr. J. L. Flood, the first of which is a | 
beautiful smoking-room. It isa Moorish interior, with all the | 


refined splendor of the Alhambra, surmounted by a domed 
skylight, eighteen feet in diameter, of irridescent glass, 
beaded in the most intricate Oriental design, it receives a 
rich, subdued light, inviting to repose and dream. Long, 
luxurious divans, decked with Persian tapestry, line the walls; 
woodwork of black ebony, inlaid with metal and mother-of- 
pearl, Eastern hangings, splendid Persian rugs, quaint Moor- 
ish lanterns, sash curtains of orange-colored India silk, laden 
with Oriental silk lace, and gorgeous red, black and gold bro- 
cade portitres complete the embellishments. Big, comfort- 
able arm-chairs, a mantel of Persian tiles and beveled mirrors, 
with stalactite cornices of gold and rich coloring, all conspire 
to render this retreat not only a paradise for smokers, but also 
an example of the highest form of which Moorish decoration 
is possible. 

The last surprise is the young gentleman’s sleeping apart- 
ment, which is the rear corner room, overlooking the bay of 
San Francisco and presenting one of the finest panoramas in 
the world. The black birch fittings of this room are of singu- 
lar masculine severity, of the early English type, modeled 
after a baronial hall of mediazval times. Heavy, high and 
unmolded wainscotings are driven to the walls by massive 
iron nails; a huge mantel of brick, with seats at each side, 


sheltered by an immense hood, receding back and running 
up to the ceiling, which is composed of heavy beams, with 
sheathing between, are the distinguishing features of this 
room. ‘The floor is of wide oak planks, held down by big iron 
nails, and all the trimmings, handles, and gas-fixtures, are of 
wrought black iron. Embossed leather in ramage designs, of 
wrought iron and copper color, complete the wall finish. Bear 
and tiger skins, along with a collection of fire arms and shields, 
add fierceness to the “den,” and its occupant uses a coarse 
homespun cloth for fortiéves and bed hangings. As for lace, 
he will none of it, the only ornament being a Celtic border, 
across the ends of the fortitres in heavy wool embroidery. 
Only a brave man would sleep comfortably with a bear skin 
stretched up on the wall beside his bed, and a full-sized tiger 
skin across the foot, with head in full relief, the glaring eyes 
and wide open mouth, showing the teeth and tongue, as 
though meditating making a dash for liberty. ‘The bath and 
dressing-rooms are in keeping with the same Spartan-like sim- 
plicity, and the chairs and fire-place of wrought iron, full of 
big round brass nails furnish the necessary touches to make 


| the apartments a picturesque, though studied fantasy. 


The whole of the windows were fitted with Wilson’s inside 
blinds of mahogany and French polished, made by J. G. Wilson 
of 953 Broadway, New York, at a cost of over $7,000. 

The photographs from which the above cuts were made, are 
from the famous photographic gallery of Bradley & Rulefson, 


San Francisco. ; 
—Mrs. Frona E. Wait. 
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A QUERY. 


’Tis only a nickle music box, 
With handle of twisted brass, 
A little ivory button, 
And a dainty, pictured lass. 


The tune it played was bonnie— 
Its playing now is done— 

The sweet “‘ Blue Bells of Scotland ;”’ 
Not sweeter though than one 


Whose was the little plaything. 
And climbing on my knee, 

He’d want the tune “‘ agrinded’”’ out, 
With merry laughing glee. 


I still can turn the handle, 
But the song is heard no more ; 

It stopped one day last autumn, 
When they took him out the door. 


No more we hear the patter, 
Of his feet upon the stairs, 

No more we hear the pounding,— 
“Rumpty dump ” upon the chairs. 


Here are the slippers, shoes and cap, 
The dresses that he wore ; 

There stand the horses that he rode, 
Beside yon open door. 


And scattered wide about the house, 
A hundred little things— 

His playthings. But none has the charm, 
Of th’ box that no more sings. 


I wonder if some angel hands, 
Whom we know naught about, 

Has drawn the tune from out the box, 
We oft had “ grinded ”’ out ? 


And now indeed is teaching it, 
To our darling gone so soon ; 

He had not learned to sing the words 
Though he knew full-well the tune. 
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SOME MORE FRENCH CANDIES. 
IV. 
For AMATEURS. 
OU will probably have learned by 
this time that you have often, after 
dipping candy, about as much left 


throw this away. When you have 
dipped all you can well cover, 
gather the remainder from cup or 
bow] with a teaspoon, work it well 
between your hands till it is 
smooth and shining. It may look 
crumbly when you first gather 
it together, but unless the candy 
has become very hard it will all work into a smooth 
mass. If it is very hard, still work it into a compact ball 
and lay it aside. It will easily mix with more of the same 
color and flavor when you may be using it again, but it will 
not serve for making the pretty trifles for which I shall give 
directions, and for which you must have a firm but creamy 
texture. 

I may here say that you can judge if candy is too hard, by 
articles dipped growing white and stale looking when they 


are cold; very smooth, fine textured cream may have been | 


boiled a second too long, and become so. The remedy is a 
few drops of water from the end of a spoon. But cream that 
is exactly of the right texture when first used, will become 
quite firm after warming once or twice, as I have elsewhere 
explained, and it is of the remnants of such candy as this I 
am about to tell you the use. 
end, becomes sugary; the only use for this is to boil it up 
with any other that may be in the same condition, regardless 
of flavor or color, throw a few broken nuts in it when it comes 
to candy height, and pour it out on a buttered dish or tin. 
The children will appreciate this medley candy, I assure 
you, and I have known those of a larger growth prefer it to 
finer kinds. 

What I am about to write is with the idea of suggest- 
ing varieties. If you think it over you will find, after a time, 
you are inventing all sorts of fancies yourself. Try, however, 
in working out ideas of your own, to avoid the “ home made” 
appearance. Do not make little flat buttons of candy and 
print across on them, nor stamp them with thimble, seal or 
anything that never could, by any chance, come out of a first- 
rate candy store. 

Coffee beans are, perhaps, the best use to put a remnant of 
chocolate candy to. 
walnut will do, but it must be dark ; that is, with a large pro- 
portion of chocolate, as you will naturally have it if you have 
been making chocolate creams. It must also be very smooth 
and not crack white and crumble when squeezed, but if the 
chocolate creams were good and it was not heated over too 
often, it will be unlikely to do that. You can rub one drop of 
olive oil or unsalted butter on your hands, then roll the choco- 
late candy well between them to form a long, thin roll as thick 
as a pipe stem, cut into lengths about that of a coffee bean, 
make into little very smooth balls, and holding each in the 
palm of your hand, press the dack of a thin knife upon it, to 
form the division seen on the bean. ‘The pressure will slightly 
elongate it, and the shape will thus be almost exactly that of 
the coffee. But, though I give these instructions, your object 
is to make the most exact representation possible, so if you 
can imagine anything better suited to produce the exact ap- 
pearance you want, than the back of a knife, use it. At first 


sight it may seem absurd to say this; you will think anything | 


At times candy, toward the | 


| to try several knives before your berry is true to nature. 
of each color as would fill a tea- | 
spoon or a wine glass; do not 


will make the mark; but try. Make a cut with the edge of the 
knife and the result will be a brown pill with a cut init. | 
tried (knowing well what I wanted) ivory paper cutters, stou: 
card and various penknives. Some cuts were too evidently 
cuts and nothing else, others were mere marks; at last I hii 
on the back of a small dinner knife, and you, also, may have 
Ob 
serve that each berry must be finished before you lay it down 
If you make all the balls, and then proceed to mark them, you 
will find they have partly hardened and will crack. These 


| berries, like the green peas I am about to describe, make nice 


filling for crevices in boxes, if you are packing to send away. 

The peas, of course, are made from remnants of pistache 
candy; probably a little white can be worked into it to make 
the color paler,—the whitish green of peas just shelled. Rol! 
into balls slightly irregular in shape, and just along the top 
draw a toothpick dipped in chocolate simply melted in a 
saucer. This mark, of course, represents the germ in peas 
that are ripe. 

For remnants of salmon, or ashes of roses, colored candy, 
etc., roll into balls size of a marble, very smooth, then have a 
bit of walnut as large, perhaps, as a lemon pip, press this int 
the candy, it will flatten it, then make a tiny ball half the size 


| of a pea, of candy of a contrasting color; pure white or green 


is pretty on salmon, dark pink or ashes of rose color, or even 
chocolate on either, only don’t color any on purpose, as the 
object is to use up the odds and ends to advantage. Set this 


ball, of whatever color it may be, on the walnut so as to hide 


it completely and to form a sort of tiny cap for it; as it may 
be quite irregular (I mean the “ cap”) in form, you can press 


| it between thumb and two fingers on the lower ball till it ad- 
_ heres, but of course not sufficiently to spoil the shape of th 


For the purpose, a piece as large as a | 


| work in a little confectioner’s sugar. 


| at. 


lower part. The only idea is to have a spot of color on it and 
to hide the nut. Each one of these must be completed befor 
beginning another. 

If you are making large quantities of candy, you will find i: 
convenient to make “blocks,” which look well mixed with 
others and admit of infinite variety with little trouble. It wil! 
pay to have a few tin forms made a full inch wide, the same 
in depth, and six or seven long. Line these with doubk 
waxed paper and press candy into them. You can, however. 
manage with stout paper forms. You can use for these blocks 
either remains of candy, prepared and colored for some othe: 
purpose, or fresh. White vanilla cream in which you have 
mixed blanched almonds, chopped (not fine), is very delicious: 
white cream candy, very faintly flavored with bitter almond 
and chopped almonds and figs worked into it, is as good, even 
better, only, as the fig discolors it, it is not so lovely to look 
A piece of candy as large as an egg and a good table- 
spoonful of nuts or figs, or both, will make two blocks. 
Another combination I will call été fruttii— a sma// teaspoon- 
ful of finely chopped citron, one of currants well washed and 
dried, and one of sultana raisins with some chopped almonds ; 
mix all together and work enough of them into a piece of firm 


| white candy to show distinctly without it being too full of 


fruit,—about double the quantity of candy than you have 
fruits. You can divide this in half; color one the faintest 
pink and flavor with raspberry jwice, not syrup, to be procured 
at the druggists. They use it to make syrup for soda water, 
and will generally sell an ounce of it. If you find the juice, 
of which you must be sparing, softens the candy too much, 
The other half you may 
have white, and flavor with vea/ Santa Cruz or Jamaica rum, 


_ or tint it yellow and flavor with lemon, not forgetting the dash 


of acid (see paper ITI). 

Grated orange peel, or lemon peel, may also be worked 
into a piece of candy for greater variety, always remembering 
if anything you add makes the candy too soft, use confec- 
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tioner’s sugar, but this should only be used in an emergency; | 
if the candy is firm it will bear all the color and flavor you 
need. Perhaps one of the best as well as easiest combina- 
tions, are chopped English walnuts or cocoanut, and plain 
cream candy worked together. 

Now for the blocks themselves. I will suppose you have 
‘in or paper forms, the latter oiled, the former lined with | 
double waxed paper. Press the candy into them till it is level | 
ind you feel sure is solid; leave them an hour or two, then 
urn them out on to waxed paper laid on a pastry board. 
l'ake off the waxed paper adhering to them, and with a warm 
-nife cut into neat squares the size of caramels. Each may be 
enveloped in waxed paper for packing, or left as they are, but 
ve sure the knife makes a clean cut, as if by machinery. A 
dozen of these blocks, cut as I have directed, will make a 
juantity of candy in a quarter the time required for the 
dipped creams, and they make a pleasant variety mixed with 
ihem. Unsightly pieces, such as have not been cut neatly, 
may be dipped into melted and flavored fondant, and they 
‘hus make very handsome candies. 

Another kind of block, which may be called panaché blocks, 
ire made by pressing in only enough candy of one color to 
half fill a form; take care the surface is quite level, and then 
fll with candy of another color and flavor,—for instance, 
chocolate candy for one layer, with a bright yellow for the 
second, or the second may be white or green. ‘These will cut 
into beautiful squares. Pink and coffee color, if you have any 
candy left from coffee drops, make a pretty contrast. Pink 
and white, or brown, go without saying, but the others are 
more artistic combinations. 

There are larger pieces of confectionery, familiar to those 


Goop 


who buy expensive dinner candies, for which I will now give | 


directions. One is an imitation of the green almond, split 


just enough to show the unripe nut within, and may be made | 
in the following way: ‘Take a tablespoonful of firm cream | 


and an equal quantity of almond paste, work both together, 
then color a bright pale green with freshly made spinach 
coloring; flavor with a little rum and bitter almond, or, if you | 
prefer it, brandy and lemon, using confectioner’s sugar to 
work with. When it is very well blended, take a bit the size 
of an olive, roll it between your palms till it is of the same 
shape, then press a very white almond into it sédeways, hold- 
ing the olive in your left hand, which you curve, so that the | 
pressure of the nut may not change the shape, then flatten it 
slightly and lay it to harden on waxed paper. If you have 
understood me rightly, the sweetmeat will now look like a 
green almond just burst at the side, and if you have ever seen 
one on the tree you will know how near your imitation is to 
the original. 

A second sweetmeat that is very delicious is made as fol- 
lows: Take a rich new fig (dried), cut off the stalk end, also 
the eye and a strip of the skin from each side; you cannot 
skin it, for you need the skin to hold the pulp, yet avoid hav- 
ing more than you can help. Cut the fig into strips about an 
iach long and a third wide ; lay these aside while you prepare 
the candy. A piece of almond paste size of an egg, half as 
much cream candy, work together, color rather a deep pink 
with cochineal and work till there are no streaks of color, but 


you will need no confectioner’s sugar, break off a small piece, 
Hatten it, lay one piece of the fig in it and roll up so that it is 
invisible. Now roll between the palms till it is smooth, about 
two inches long, and pointed at each end and about as thick 


is a Queen olive. Now lay it down and with a very sharp knife | 


cut it exactly in half. If the knife is sharp, and your stroke 


swift, it will not be much flattened, and they will be the shape | 


of tiny pears with a slice cut off the thick end; the fig, of 
course, shows in the center. 
In making the green almonds, I spoke of using confection- 


er’s sugar to work with; this should only be done, however, 
until the candy is firm enough, as the color and flavor may 
make it rather soft. It should then be well rolled in the 
hands, to take away any dusty, sugary appearance, before 


| beginning to mold it. 


—Catherine Owen. 


Original in Goop HousEKEEPING 


IMPORTANT TRUTHS ABOUT BEEF TEA. 


To give beef tea alone to a sick person is to give hima 
stone when he asks for bread. It is not a food, it is astimulant! 


| This is the startling information that we read in Dr. Fother- 
| gill’s Manual of Dietetics, published by William Wood & Co. 


When flesh is boiled its albumen is coagulated, and beef tea 
as ordinarily prepared contains no albumen. It is practically 
destitute of matter that can ever form tissue, and is equally 
without value as fuel food. 

Says Sir William Roberts: “There is widespread public 
misapprehension in regard to the nutritive value of beef tea. 
The notion prevails that the nourishing qualities of the meat 
pass into the decoction and that the dry, hard remnant of the 
meat fiber which remains undissolved is exhausted of its 
nutriment properties. In making common beef tea the in- 
gredients which pass into solution are the rapid extractives 
and aslines of the meat, and nothing more, except some 
trifling amount of gelatine. The meat remnants, on the other 
hand, contain the actual nutriment of the meat; and if this 
be beaten to a paste with a spoon, or pounded in a mortar, 
and duly flavored with salt and other condiments, it consti- 
tutes not only a highly nourishing and agreeable, but also an 
exceedingly digestible, form of food.” 

Dr. King Chambers gives directions for preparing ufritious 
beef tea: Make the cook understand that the virtue of beef 
tea is to contain all the contents and flavors of lean beef in a 
liquid form; and that its vices are to be sticky and strong 


| and to set like a hard jelly when cold. Let her take half a 


pound of freshly killed beef for every pint of beef tea re- 
quired, and remove all fat, sinew, veins and bone. Let it be 


| cut into pieces under half an inch square, and soak for twelve 


hours in one-third of the water. Let it then be taken out and 
simmered for two hours in the remaining two thirds of the 
water, the quantity lost by evaporation being replaced from 
time to time. The boiling liquor is then to be poured on the 
cold liquor in which the meat was soaked. The solid meat is 


| to be dried, pounded in a mortar, freed from all stringy parts 


and mixed with the rest. This has been termed “whole” 
beef tea. 

I can see sundry readers, says Dr. Fothergill, having been 
driven past the stage of incredulity by the hard logic of facts, 
wringing their hands in anguish over the thought of departed 
relatives who have been practically starved to death on beef 
tea. The mistaken views about the nutritive value of beef 
tea have been murderous. As a food, it is but the mirage of 
water seen by the thirsty traveler in the desert; there is no 
real water. So with beef tea, as commonly prepared, it is not 
a food, but a stimulant. 

“Whole ” beef tea is no doubt a good food; very good in 
convalescence from acute diseases, when wasted muscular 
tissue has to be repaired. But in many cases it is open to 
question whether so much albuminous matter is either good 
or desirable. When this is not used, there should be added 
a teaspoonful of any daked flour to a teacupful of ordinary 
beef tea, and some salt. Well-baked flour is largely changed 
into soluble dextrine ; and beef tea, containing some such 
addition, is a capital food. If the baked flour be made from 
unbolted flour, then some albuminoid matter is present as 
well as the salts of the grain. Such will make an ideal 


fluid food. 
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Original in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN AND ABOUT THE SICK ROOM —III. 
By A TRAINED NURSE. 
Foop AND FEEDING IN CONVALESCENCE. 


CONVALESCENT needs much 
care as a person who is seriously 


it. The nurses are exhausted with 
watching and anxiety and when the 
pressure of immediate apprehension 
that has been weighing upon them is 
removed they are apt to relax their 
efforts. It is well if some one who 
has not shared in the earlier nurs- 
ing, or borne a comparatively light 
part in it,can be found to relieve 
them, for this is an important and, in 
many diseases, a critical period. In 
recovery from diphtheria the action of the heart is weakened 
and any over-exertion causing too great a strain upon the 
enfeebled organ may prove fatal. A chill after scarlet fever 
may bring on a relapse that will carry off the sufferer, and 
some slight imprudence in eating during convalescence from 
typhoid fever may cause perforation of the intestine and 
speedy death. To have a dear one snatched away just as all 
danger seemed over, is a thousand times more distressing 
than if the end had come during the height of illness, when 
there was little hope. 

Solid food should never be given toa sick person without 
the doctor’s special permission. He will say when, in his 
judgment, its use may be begun safely, and thus the nurse is 
relieved from all responsibility. A convalescent’s diet should 
be digestible and tempting. The appetite is beginning to 
return and must be encouraged, except after typhoid fever, 
when it has to be suppressed. During extreme illness food 
is a disagreeable necessity, to be disposed of as quickly as 
possible. There is no desire for it, it is swallowed under com- 
pulsion as a necessary but nauseous medicine and to escape 
from the importunities of the nurse. In convalescence it is 
looked forward to with eagerness, and the dainty repasts are 
the events of the day. They should be made to look as en- 
ticing as they can be, and all the appointments should be 
daintily bright and clean. A teaspoonful of tea spilled in the 
saucer from a full cup seems a trifling matter to a well person, 
but it is enough to spoil the comfort of an invalid’s meals. 
Food that is intended to be hot must be served very hot on a 
well warmed plate set over a bowl of boiling water and coy- 
ered in its transit from the kitchen. A cup of lukewarm soup 
would be sent away untasted, whereas if it had been really 
hot it would have been eaten and enjoyed. Things that are 
intended to be cold should be left in the ice box, or the cool 
dairy, until the last moment before serving. Tepid blanc 
mange is not an inviting article of diet and custard, which 
would be delicious ice cold, loses its attractiveness when it 
is milk warm. Strawberries and all fruit should be placed 
on a plate over a bowl filled with chopped ice, and sliced 
tomatoes should be laid on ice. Attention to these little 
points makes all the difference between comfort and dis- 


eaten with relish. The prettiest china that the house affords 
should be brought out to embellish the convalescent’s tray. 
The eye must be pleased as well as the palate, and a vic- 
tory is won when the invalid says “Oh, how delicious it 
looks!"’ Butter should be rolled into tiny balls with the 
grooved paddles sold for the purpose, and bread cut in del- 
icate slices divided into four. 

It is best for a convalescent to breakfast in bed, as the 


ill, and very often does not receive | 


| fatigue of dressing is exhausting if nothing has been eate) 
previously. As soon as the appetite will admit of sufficier; 
food being taken at once, there should be a return to th» 
regular three meals a day; this gives time for the food to b- 
properly digested without overtaxing the stomach. Som: 
light nourishment should be given the last thing at night: , 
cup of hot milk, cocoa, or thin broth, an egg beaten wit) 
milk, or a glass of koumiss will prevent an early waking, or 
the feeling of exhaustion which hinders sleep. If it is neces 
sary to rise before breakfasting, a cup of coffee with an eg 
beaten in it should be taken in bed. An invalid should never 
be allowed to grow faint while waiting for food; if it is r- 
quired at shorter intervals than three times a day it should |). 
given more frequently. If an accident delays the preparatio 
of a meal a biscuit, or a glass of milk, must be given whil: 
waiting for it. 

In recovery from severe illness, when the diet has consiste | 
principally of milk and beef tea, there is generally a craviny 
for vegetable food. With the doctor’s permission, a bake:| 
potato may be given. It must be thoroughly cooked, mashe:| 
smoothly, sprinkled with salt and served with a little ho: 
cream poured over it. Some physicians recommend fish i) 
the early stages of convalescence as a light and nutritious 
food. Fresh cod or haddock, broiled, not fried, may be trie:! 
to begin with, and if this is borne well a little salt codfish. 
shredded and stewed in cream with a little nutmeg grate: 
over it, will be found very acceptable. Oysters are alway; 
digestible and, in the proper season, are a valuable addition 
to the diet list. They may be prepared in any way excep 
fried and are delicious steamed. Persons who do not car 
for milk, like them scalded in their own liquor and sprea: 
on buttered toast better than when made into the ordi 
nary stew. 


does not exist, they will prove a delicate morsel. ‘They shoul: 


| be parboiled for a few minutes, then stewed until tender ani 


served with a well flavored white sauce. Juicy, tender bee! 
steak, mutton chops, nicely trimmed, with the superfluous fa 
removed, the breast of chicken, game,—grouse, quails ©; 
partridges in their season,—are all suitable for the convales 
cent. Pork should be avoided as too rich and veal as indi 
gestible and less nutritious than other meats. Well cooke:! 
vegetables are a very necessary addition to the bill of fare. 


Green peas, asparagus, cauliflower, onions (if the mere mei 
tion of the word is not too shocking to ears polite), pars 
nips and celery are all admissible when they can be had 
while tomatoes are a never failing resource, either fresh 01 
canned. 

If the rations of beef tea have not disgusted the invalic 
with the very thought of soup, any good broth may be given. 
and the vegetable soups make a pleasant change in summer 
Artichoke, or asparagus soup, is a dainty dish, and cream o! 
celery might have been the original ambrosia. To make it. 
take a bunch of celery and prepare as for the table, put i 
into sufficient salted boiling water to cover it and boil until i 
is tender enough to be rubbed through a sieve. Melt to 
gether one tablespoonful of butter and one of flour in a bow! 
set in boiling water, or on top of the boiling teakettle, and adi 


| gradually a pint and a half of hot milk; season with salt, « 
comfort, between food being refused as unpalatable, or | 
| 


little red pepper and nutmeg, if they are liked; put in th: 
celery and half a pint of cream, let it come to the boil and 
serve. Half the quantity may be made if desired, as this is 
sufficient for twice. Pastry should be sternly banished from 
the invalid’s tray. Nature has quite enough to do to recruit 
her shattered forces without being called upon to assimilate 
pie. There are numerous light and delicate confections thai 
can be substituted for it. Dishes of the blanc-mange anc 
custard family, Charlotte Russe, the many creams, Spanish 


If the prejudice against frogs’ legs has been overcome, or 
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iavarian, Swiss, etc., may all be used in its place to the great 
.ivantage of the patient. Any good cookery book furnishes 
recipes for these dishes and many admirable ones have been 


viven to the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING so it is not | 


necessary tO occupy space in repeating them. Eggs lightly 
oiled, or lightly poached and served on toast, are better for 
ireakfast than meat. Some delicate farinaceous preparation 
uay be added as hominy, cracked wheat, macaroni stewed in 
milk, or boiled oatmeal. Fresh fruit should always be served 
it breakfast, remembering the old adage, “ Fruit is gold in 
ihe morning, silver at noon and lead at night.” The golden 
rule to be borne in mind in feeding convalescents is to pro- 


eed cautiously with new articles of diet, giving a little at first | 


ind if it produces no ill effect increasing the quantity. 
—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 


driginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
A MOTHER'S SOLILOQUY. 
Our Phebe is going to be married ; 
Alas, how little she knows 
Of the ups and the downs she’ll encounter, 
E’er her changeable journey shall close. 


She sees but the smiles and the roses, 
Which wreath a fair crown for her brow; 
Sees beauty adorned at the altar; 
O, what is the world to her now? 


She hears only tones of affection ;— 
Enrapturing murmurs, which steal 

Her heart, with its life long devotion,— 

And the vow which her bridal shall seal. 


Her all she resigns to another, 
And thinks it a mere trifle too; 
Her measureless all for a promise ! 

Perhaps she never will rue? 


Men’s vows—little things—are convenient 
Allurements, and ever at hand; 

Such winsome approaches to marriage! 
The surest at courtship’s command. 


’ Tis true, they’re not a/ways uncertain; 
Men promise intending to pay ; 

But who ever yet saw a husband 
With lover’s concern to obey ? 


Our Phebe imagines her future 
One bright sunny day-dream of joy, 
With care for a pastime, and duty, 
Diversion of pleasing employ. 


To be sure she never has said it, 
But when her dear father and I 
Were married—O, I was so happy! 

I recall that glad day with a sigh. 


For many a rock we’ve encountered, 
And many a life shoal we’ve met, 

And clouds dim our sunshine, and surges 
Confront and disquiet us yet. 


My husband is kind and obliging, 
I’ve never a fault word to say, 

But then he’s just like all the others; 
He wants, and will have his own way. 


And he ought to -and our darling Phebe 
Will think so herself, and submit 
With never a frown or a murmur; 
But I know ’twill be hard to forget. 


She thinks he loves more than a mother 
And if it be true, all is well. 

Alas, how confiding is woman, 
Who but wives and fond mothers can tell? 
+ * * * * * 

But Phebe, our home will be lonely 
Without you, our joy bright and true, 

Yet thine is our pleasure,—we gave thee 
A willing, but tearful Adieu. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED. RECIPES. 


[7his series of papers is Original in HOUSEKEEPING and not 
printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares espec- 
tally for one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of 
Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a 
syndicate of daily and weekly jourrials.| 

XIX. 
BILLS OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 


Fruit. Corn-Meal Mush. 
Fricassee of Chicken. Baked Potatoes. 
Toast. Lominy Muffins. 


(DINNER.) 
Macaroni Soup. 
Roast Venison, Currant Jelly. 


| Stuffed Tomatoes. Mashed Potatoes. Glazed Sweet Potatoes. 


Cress Salad. a 
Lemon Souffté. 


Grapes. 


(SUPPER.) 
Broiled Smoked Salmon. 
Rolls. Waffles. 
Cake. Baked Apples. Tea. 


Many housekeepers look upon all dessert in the light of 
luxuries; others draw the line at dishes that call for eggs. 
Now, some dessert dishi, if properly made, should form a part 
of every dinner, if fruit is not to be served. Even with fruit, 
some people require sugar. When no dessert is provided, a 
greater quantity of meat and vegetables must be eaten to 
satisfy the demands of nature. For some this is all right, but 
for the majority of folk a certain amount of sugar and starch 
is necessary. Children should not be deprived of this kind 
of food. Even for the poor it is economical to provide a 
simple dessert. 

In arranging for a dinner, plan a light dessert when the 
rest of the meal is to be substantial. On the other hand, 
when the main part of the dinner is to be light, let the dessert 
be hot and substantial. For example, if the first part of the 
meal consists of cold meat and vegetables, or a hash and one 
vegetable, serve a hot apple pudding for dessert. A good 
one can be made of a pint of flour, prepared as for cream-of- 
tartar biscuit, rolled thin, and filled with pared and quartered 
apples, then steamed for two hours, and served with mo- 
lasses or sugar sauce. Or, the apples may be put into a 
stewpan with a little water and sugar, or a little molasses, 
stewed for a few minutes, covered with the biscuit dough, 
and cooked for about twenty minutes longer. No sauce will 
be needed with this pudding. Nothing could be cheaper, 
and it will be very palatable and wholesome. 

Apples may be added to boiled sago or tapioca, with a 
pleasing result. Soak a cupful of either tapioca or sago in 
three cupfuls of cold water over night; then cook it in a 
double boiler for half an hour. Add to the contents of the 
boiler one cupful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, and two 
quarts of pared and quartered apples. Bake in a pudding 
dish for an hour and a quarter. Cool slightly, and serve with 
or without sugar and cream or milk. ‘These puddings are so 
simple that they will not hurt even an invalid 

Apples and rice may bé combined in this manner: 


Apple-and-Rice Pudding. 
Put a teaspoonful of salt into two generous cupfuls of water, and 


—-Kitty Cheerful. 


boil a cupful of rice in the water for a quarter of an hour. Butter 
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a pudding cloth and spread the rice on it. Put two quarts of Two rules for soufflés will suffice, as changes of flavor gi: ¢ 
pared and quartered apples in the center of the rice. Gather up | 


the ends of the pudding cloth and tie them tightly. Plunge the 
pudding into a kettle of boiling water. Cook for an hour, and 
sesve with hot molasses or sugar sauce. 


Apple Pudding. 


Another apple pudding can be made by dipping eight thick 


slices of stale bread in cold water ; buttering them; lining the sides 
of a buttered two-quart dish with the bread; filling the dish with 
sliced apples; sprinkling a cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of 
ground cinnamon and half a cupful of water into the dish ; covering 
the dish with a large plate, and baking in a very moderate oven for 
three hours. Let it cool for half an hour; then turn out on a warm 
dish, and serve with sugar and cream. 

The simple dishes that can be made of apples are 
numerous; and as the fruit is so cheap and healthful, it 
should be used freely through the fall and winter. 

Dessert made of rice, tapioca, sago, corn-starch, etc., and 
milk, are healthful and cheap, and, to most tastes, appetiz- 
ing, when properly cooked. The trouble with almost all 
simple dishes is, that the cook thinks that they are not worth 
careful treatment. But refined taste shows itself in the 
simplest operation of cooking as well as in the making of 
elaborate dishes. Here is a receipt for 
Plain Rice Pudding: 

Wash half.a cupful of rice in three waters and soak it in cold 
water for two hours. Drain off the water, and add a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, a slight grating of nutmeg, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, half a cupful of stoned raisins, and one quart of milk. Cook 
in a very moderate oven for two hours, stirring twice in the first 
half-hour. At the end of two hours, add half a pint of cold milk ; 
stir well, and cook for an hour longer. Serve in the dish in which 
it is cooked. ‘ 

Here is still another receipt for dessert: 

Wash a cupful of sago or tapioca, and soak it over night in two 
cupfuls of cold water. In the morning pour off the water and put 
the tapioca into the double boiler; add a generous quart of milk 
and one teaspoonful of salt. Cook for an hour, and serve with 
sugar and cream. 

The simple puddings naméd are only a few of a vast num- 

ber that are within the reach of all. Let us turn now to 
soufflés. Great accuracy and care are required in preparing 
them. The materials to combine are so few and the work so 
simple that the inexperienced wonder that they are not made 
more frequently, and that there ever should be a failure. The 
truth is, the margin upon which success or failure rests is so 
slight that it takes the most careful use of materials and the 
most exact time for cooking to bring about the desired re- 
sult. If the souftlé cooks one minute too long, or is not 
served immediately after it is taken from the oven, it will be 
ruined. An omelet soufflé is more sensitive to over-cooking 
and delay in serving than a soufflé made with a foundation. 
It will rise to two or three times its original size; and if, 
when it is done, it be taken instantly from the oven and 
served at once, it will be found of the most delicate texture 
and flavor. But let it cook too long, or stand for a few 
moments after coming from the oven, and its whole condition 
will change. <A soufflé which was five or six inches high will 
in this case shrink to less than an inch; will be of a grayish 
color, heavy and tough, and of a disappointing flavor. It 
seems wonderful that a thing of such lightness and beauty 
should be transformed so quickly. A soufflé made with a 
foundation will shrink about one-third, but will not be so un- 
palatable as an omelet soufflé. 

These drawbacks should not discourage the housekeeper 
from trying to make this delicate dessert. Being forewarned, 
she should be forearmed. It is always better that the guests 
should wait five minutes, if need be, for the soufflé, than that 
the soufflé should wait half a minute for them. 


most of the varieties : 
Omelet Souffle. 

Break six eggs, and put the whites into one bowl and the yo!!:s 
into another. To the latter add three tablespoonfuls of powder 
sugar, the grated rind of half an orange, and one-third of a sa‘t- 
spoonful of salt. Beat this mixture until it is very light and thic:, 
Now beat the whites to a stiff, dry froth and stir them gently ino 
the other beaten mixture. Turn the eggs into a buttered sou!) ‘ 
dish, heaping them in the center. Sprinkle with powdered sug: ,, 
Bake in a moderate oven for twelve minutes. Or, the preparation 
may be baked in buttered soufflé cases. Fill thé cases about two- 
thirds of the way to the brim, and place in a shallow pan. The 
soufflé will bake in eight minutes in moderate oven. 


Lemon, vanilla, almond, or some other flavor may |¢ 
substituted for orange rind. 
Lemon Souffle. 

The materials required are, one pint of milk, half a cupful f 
flour, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, fi.e 
eggs, and the grated rind of a lemon. 

Put half the milk and the rind of the lemon on the stove in tle 
double boiler. Mix the other half with the flour, and stir the mi»- 
ture into the boiling milk. Add the salt, and cook for ten minute, 
stirring frequently. 

Beat together the sugar and yolks of eggs. When the hot prepa. 
ation has been cooked for ten minutes, pour it on the secon! 
mixture; add the fiavor, stir well and set away to cool. Beat t! 
whites of the eggs to a stiff, dry froth. Stir them lightly into th 
cool mixture. Pour this preparation into a buttered soufflé dis!) 


and bake in a moderate oven for twenty-five minutes. Serve 
instantly. 


The soufflé may be flavored with a scant teaspoonful o! 
vanilla or lemon extract; or, the grated rind of an orange o: 
lemon may be cooked with the milk and flour. 


—Maria Parlou. 
(Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.} 


Original in Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 


A bit of garden where the summer sun 
Bids glad “good mornings,” lingering ‘‘ good nights ’’- 
Where clematis and honeysuckle run . 
In reckless rivalry to dizzy heights— 
Where violets bloom in springtime, rivaling 
The tender azure of the vernal dome 
And robins come, their earliest song to sing, 
And build in happy faith, their summer home— 


A bit of lawn where shadows linger long 
Through summer mornings, and each passing breeze 
Loiters a while to sing its minstrel song 
Of love and laughter to the maple trees— 
While crickets vainly strive to catch the tune 
And bumble bees grow boisterous with delight 
Till shadows come again with afternoon 
And lengthen slowly eastward into night— 


Between the two, a cottage nestling low— 

Fair when the sunset smiles, the night to greet— 
But yet more fair, when o’er the drifted snow 

Its own bright welcome hastes my weary feet— 
With sullen roar the fickle winds go past— 

The trembling maples whisper their affright— 
But, gleaming golden through the whitened blast, 
The lights of home, shine out across the night. 

The bitter winds blow someday through our lives 
And in our hearts is many an empty nest 
And o’er the garden of our youth there drives 
The snow of sorrow. Brightest then and best 
The lights of home shine out across the storm 
To welcome weary feet and hearts that ache 
And lo! their wonder working beams transform 
To golden blessings every falling flake. 


—Arthur Boswell. 
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Orginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. physical bankruptcy in the future, as certain as two from two 


I give 
THE INDIVIDUAL CONSCIENCE IN HOUSEKEEPING. leaves nothing. 
AN OLD-FASHIONED RECIPE FOR Home CoMFort. Housekeeping is too complex! We need fewer dishes, but 
“yolks HERE is nothing that needs to be those that we have to be better cooked. We need less artis- 
‘dered more cultivated wf the general routine | tic decoration ; less bric-4-brac on which the dust may accu- 
salt. of housework than mulate, and the eyes of our neighbor rest enviously. In short, 
- : regard to the execution of details, We need to rid ourselves of superfluities which bring only 
ep and a conscience as to the amount of and vexation in their train. | 
ear. strength proper to be expended in| | repeat, then, my gentle sisters : Cultivate individual : 
ration its accomplishment. Nor need the Consciences in your housekeeping. Never go beyond your 
Vien, two conflict, if the housekeeper, like strength, if it can be avoided. Invent, if possible, some 
The a wise general, knows how to hus- Strategic movements to simplify labor ; live more simply your- 
band her resources, and to distribute S¢!ves, and, to use a homely proverb, “cut your garment ac- . . 
y be them at points where they will be cording to your cloth,” and not according to the number of ; 
most effective. She ought, early in | yards which may happen to be in your neighbor’s house. We ; 
hor career, to learn to properly estimate values in her par- Want individual consciences, independence of thought and of 
ul of vcular line of work,—the value of health, first of all; for, to | 2¢tion, to cast aside superficialties, and to live for character. 
fire \nglicize the familiar Latin phrase, mens sana in corpore| _ AS to the matter of service, American mistresses, will be ‘ 
no, how can she ever expect to achieve success unless she | forced finally, by the stress of circumstances, to be their own Ti 
y the his health as the basis, both as to mind and body? Then the | S¢'vants. I am glad to think, just as I am sure the buffalo m % 
a \ lue of peace of mind, of contentment, of the happiness of | US and his pestiferous brother, the small moth, are really 
cn her family, should be estimated, and she should fortify her- working incalculable future good under the guise of present 
spar. self in the determination to possess these things at all | €Vil. When these creatures have eaten all our carpets 
08 hazards, though having them she be unable to enter into the | UP: and sigh for ate, I am confident there will cease 
a claboration of modern housekeeping. . to be a supply. We shall banish carpets,—and dust, and 
th Said one of the best housekeepers that I ever knew—and by filth, and disease, and a good deal of wretched labor,-—and 
is! ‘he word “ best” I mean one who was thorough in what she did, | Sit occasionally, may be, on our sweet-smelling wood floors, 
rv’ ‘hough she was wise enough to understand her limitations— | With shakeable rugs scattered around, if our artistic eyes can- de 
“{ must work comfortably to work successfully. I do not | 2° endure the cold barrenness of an uncovered floor. By 
| of allow myself to be over-worked, and to get cross. I live as I | W@Y of parenthesis,—(I know a man—not far off—whose idea 
ne ame able.” | of home comfort is a sanded floor, an open fireplace glowing om 
She was an educated person, a fine musician, and the | with warmth and color, cider, apples and nuts on ye table, and 
Mou mistress of a beautiful home, but certain reverses of fortune | health and good cheer circling ‘round. Is he not more than 


made it advisable for the dismissal of servants. She had in- | half right?) 

‘elligence enough to form plans accordingly. She instituted | Have we gained more than a certain effeminacy of mind 
the utmost simplicity in dress; she limited herself in the and constitution since we gave up the primitive ways of our 
matter of cookery, choosing always to have good, simple, forefathers? Has there not been a decrease both of health 


substantial dishes which were nourishing, rather than those | and comfort, to say nothing of morals 


which tickle the palate and offend the stomach. She knew | Let me close by giving r 
how to favor herself in avoiding unnecessary work, and a An Old-Fashioned Recipe for a Little Home Comfort. 
Take of thought for self one part, two parts of thought for 


remark which she once made will illustrate this: | ; : ‘ 
‘ family; equal parts of common sense and broad intelligence, a 
“I bring my food to the table in the utensils in which they 

q but.” sl la eiRiaiaailtes 108 ide of large modicum of the sense of fitness of things, a heaping measure 
are cooked ; but,” she “ ae ’ pe y, “the outside of my | of living above what your neighbors think of you, twice the 
pots are as clean as the inside. quantity of keeping within your income, a sprinkling of what tends 

And I believed her. AsI think over the housekeepers whom | to refinement and wxsthetic beauty, stirred thick with the true 
I know she stands alone ; forming her own class almost, as the | brand of Christian principle, and set it to rise. 
sole woman who, undertaking practically the business of —Mrs. S. O. Allen. 
housewifery, has not at times felt herself overwhelmed by it. 
She possessed,—that rarity,—an individual conscience which 
kept her efforts within the bounds of her ability. THE DESERTED HOME. ; 
Quaint, old George Herbert says: I tread the old familiar place, 
I roam from room to room; 
But see no dear beloved face 
To make the place like home.— 


“ Who sweeps a room as for God’s law 
Makes that, and th’ action fine.” 


And although a cleanly swept room is a joy while it lasts, No pattering of little feet 4 
yet I can imagine cases where its beauty would be dimmed I hear upon the floor, ibe 
by the knowledge that it was the extra straw which was very No tapping of the little hands 
near to breaking some morbidly conscientious woman’s back. I hear upon the door.— ay q 


No little ones, showing to me 
Their pretty little toys, 
Making of me a child again, 


Said a young housekeeper, amid a good deal of lively 
banter: “You may write on my tombstone, ‘She kept her 


kitchen clean,’” and I happened to know how much she was Wille thelr — 
sacrificing on that particular altar, and that she was denying No little arms about my neck 
herself all time for mental improvement, and reserving but As I go in and out, 


No little ones greeting me 

With their sweet childish shout— 
I tread the old familiar place, 

I roam from room to room, 


little for physical recuperation. 
In how many American homes is not this the case,—home 
in perfect order, but the health of one who is the most im- 


portant in the household gradually weakening? Capital is 
drawn upon every day, and never added to, and, ignoring all To make the place like home. 
business methods, account of stock is never taken, Result— — Grandma. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


GAMES—OLD AND NEW, 


FoR ALL AGES AND CONDITIONS OF MAN AND WOMANHOOD. 


N a former number of Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING some facts and thoughts 
were given on card games as form- 
ing the first class of social sed- 
entary games. Under the second 
class may be considered those 
which are played by moving men, 
or pieces, on a table or board 
upon which there is some figure or 
design. This general class may 
be subdivided into games of skill 
and games of chance, and from 
these two distinct classes, a third 
naturally comes by their combi- 
nation, which is probably larger 
than either of the others, and 
covers a very wide range of 


elegant appliances. Many agodly man has sat hours with his 
children over the Checker-board by the log fire in the win er 
evenings, who would not tolerate any other game in the house, 
and thus it may have been a valuable co-worker with stern 
parental authority in saving many a New England boy from 
wandering from the home and paths of virtue. 

The games of Twelve Men Morris and Foxand Geese we re 
often the accompaniments of Checkers, but considered 01 ly 
fit for the youngsters. The Fox and Geese board was perf »r- 
ated with holes to receive pegs, and formed tke stock puz le 
which now is supplanted by the more elegant solitaire and 
siege boards, with their beautiful glass marbles reflecting in 
the sunlight all the colors of the rainbow. 

While in some classes of games there have been many mv d- 
ern examples which have become popular, very few purely of 
skill have been invented and less have come to have avy 
reputation. This season a new claimant for favor in this line 
has appeared and bids fair to command recognition as an cx- 
ception to the general rule. It is called Halma, a purely f: »- 
ciful name from an entirely different Greek game, and was 


, methods. Of the first class, 
Chess and Checkers are the chief and the oldest. Chess 
is the most scientific of household amusements, and is claimed 
to be the oldest and to have been known in India five 
thousand years ago. In the earliest ages, extending to 
about the sixteenth century, it was played by four persons, 
and the moves, which were substantially the same as now, 
were decided by the throw of dice. From the sixth to the 
sixteenth century the game was played by only two per- 
sons and the element of chance was discarded, thus making 
it substantially the same as at the present time, the modi- 
fications made since the sixteenth century relating merely to 
slight details in the methods of play and the powers of some 
of the pieces. Early in its history the game passed from India 
eastward to China and Japan, where it was considerably modi- 


invented by a well known professional gentleman while vis't- 
ing friends in a little village in Normandy, where he amuse« 
them by inventing two or three games every evening, tic 
early sunset in that high latitude seeming to daily stimulate 
his fancy to new inventions. On his return to America tiie 
serious duties of his profession absorbed his powers and ‘ve 
forgot everything which he had thrown out in those leisure 
hours. But, among those flashes, there was one which his 
friends remembered and treasured, and in 1885 they recalled 
it to his memory and persuaded him to perfect and publish i:. 
Its friends give it the pet name of Hoppity. It is played on a 
board with four times as many squares as chess. There is 
but one form for the pieces those of each player having a dis- 
tinctive color, and each piece has but two kinds of moves. 
The rules of the game can be learned in a minute, but the moves 


fied, and thence westward through Persia and Byzantium into 
Europe. It has been the delight and study of monarchs, 
statesmen and philosophers in all ages, and has, alone among 
games, been sanctioned by the clergy and priesthood of all 
religious beliefs. It is “‘a pastime which presents, to-day, 
features as novel and charms as fresh as those with which it 
delighted, in the morning of time, the dwellers on the banks 
of the Ganges and Indus.” 

The game of Draughts, commonly known as Checkers, has 
been supposed by some to have preceded Chess, but its origin 
fsuncertain. It was common in Egypt 2000 B. C., as shown in 
monumental paintings. The pieces have been of various forms 
in various countries and times, but with some slight modifica- 
tions in the rules, the game has remained substantially the same 
through the ages since the reigns of Osirtasens and Rhames 
in Egypt. The latter, who reigned 1311 B. C., is repre- 
sented on the walls of his palace at Thebes as playing at 
Draughts with the ladies of his household, with pieces resemb- 
ling small ninepins about one and one-half inches high, 
Plato ascribes the invention of the game to the Egyptian 
Theuth. Homer, in the rst book of the Odyssey, describ- 
ing Minerva’s arrival at the palace of Ulysses, says, “ There 
she found the haughty suiters; some of them were amusing 
themselves before the gates with Draughts, sitting upon the 
hides of the oxen which they themselves had slain.” Check- 
ers has been the game of the common people in the early 
days of this country, played on rude diagrams drawn with red 
chalk or charcoal on the barrel head in the country store, or 
on the rough pine board in the bar-room of the village and 
the kitchen of the farm, or on birch bark in the camp of the 
winter logger and the summer loafer. The pieces have been 
as varied as the boards or the places, colored corn and beans, 
old buttons, coins and pebbles having served in place of more 


are so happily related that notwo games are everalike. It may 
be played by two or four persons. If two play, the ninetee) 
squares in the corner at the left hand of each player are en- 
closed by a line forming the “yard.” Nineteen pieces are 
placed at these nineteen squares in each of the two corners, 
black in one corner and white in the opposite. The game 
consists in changing the places of all the pieces so that the 
nineteen white pieces may occupy the squares of the black 
and vice-versa. Each piece has two kinds of moves; first, the 
move of a king in Chess, and secondly a jumping move, i: 
which it jumps any other piece in any direction and coi 

tinues so to jump as long as possible, so that if the piece 

were properly arranged one might jump entirely acros. 
the board at one move. There is no taking of pieces as 
in Checkers, and a player jumps his own and his adver 
sary’s pieces indiscriminately. These are all the rules, 
and experience develops the possibilities of the game. Thi 

board is very easily and simply drawn by ruling a sheet o! 
card into squares of sixteen on a side, with pencil or ink lines. 
Then separate, in each of two opposite corners, nineteen 
squares from the remainder of the board by a heavy black 
line, making a “ yard” of the nineteen squares. If four play, 
but thirteen men each are used in smaller yards, in the four 
corners, and the players may join as partners. For more than 
ayear this game has been in use among the friends of the 
inventor, and it has attracted so much attention in this and 
foreign countries that several sets have been made by hand 
until its publication has seemed a necessity, sucli is the fasci- 
ination of its simplicity and complexity. 

In the second class, all the games of pure chance are repre- 

sented by dice, which are said to have been invented by the 

Greeks to divert themselves during the siege of Troy, al- 

though Plutarch considers it of Egyptian origin, and it is 
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mentioned in their mythological fables. Dice similar to those 
now in use have been discovered in Thebes. Herodotas as- 
cribes the invention to the Lydians and it is alluded to as a 
favorite amusement by Aeshylus and Sophocles. The ancient 
game was substantially the same as the modern except that 
three dice were used instead of two, as is usual at the present 
time. The Romans seem to have been infatuated with it, 
emperors, noblemen and knights staking whole fortunes on a | 
single throw. All games which are purely chance, are ingen- 
jous tricks and devices to cover up with a thin guise of romance, 
the throws of dice or twirls of the teetotum or the rotating 
pointer in order to give added interest to the play. 

(he juvenile game of Mansion of Happiness, which was 
popular thirty years ago, and is still sold, is an example of 
this class, in which a moral lesson isembodied in a game of 
chance. This was among the earliest modern social games | 
published in this country and was copied from the English, 
as also were nearly all the children’s toy books of that day. 
‘The old “ Steeple Chase ” and “ Snake Game” are other similar 
examples of this class generally played with a teetotum instead 
o! with dice. The teetotum, which is a six sided top, has 
ofien been used in social games instead of one die, because of 
a prejudice in many minds against the use of dice in any way, 
but this feeling has nearly disappeared at the present time. 

Backgammon is the best known representation of the third 

or composite class of games in which the chances of the dice 
are combined with the skillful choice of moves made in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the game. ‘This game is supposed 
to be of English origin and is mentioned by Chaucer and 
Shakespere as the game of tables. The name, backgammon, 
may have been derived from the Anglo-Saxon words éac, 
back, and gamone, a game, as a game in which the players are 
liable to be sent back, which exactly expresses a principal 
feature of the game by which a player may be sent back to 
his adversary’s tables. Of this game there are two distinct 
methods of play; the oldest, in which the men are set accord- 
ing toa prescribed formula on the various points of the two 
opposite sides of the board and then moved according to the 
throws of the dice ; and the more modern or the so-called Rus- 
sian game, in which the men are set as well as moved by the 
ihrows of the dice. 
takes more largely of the chance element than the older 
method. As a purely family game this has for ages contested 
‘he ground with chess and checkers and has been the greater 
favorite with the ladies. The fact that but two can engage in 
it has, in some very interesting conditions, been its greatest 
recommendation, but, on the other hand, there has been a 
demand for a similar game adapted to four players, as not 
being so exclusive. 

In 1865 an Englishman named John Hamilton, then lately 
arrived in this country, offered and sold to Mr. A. B. Swift of 
New York City a new game which he called Parcheesi, or the 
Backgammon of India. This was published by the purchaser, 
and at once jumped into such favor with the public that prob- 
ibly its sales for ten years far outnumbered that of all 
‘ther board games together, and it still, after twenty years, 
s a leading game in the market. Although the success of 
this game has been phenomenal and unexplainable, yet, no 
doubt, the one great reason for its popularity may be found in 
its timely adaptation to four players, while possibly the oddity 


of its name may have been a prominent element, and the bal- | 


unce must be credited to the freaks of the public in such 
things, which is well recognized by publishers as a most 
uncertain quantity and not governed by any known laws. 


In 1860 the Checkered Game of Life was invented and pub- 
lished, as a juvenile game, in which the ordinary checker 


The latter is the more exciting, but par- | 
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tain limits, are governed by chance, but still in each move 


| there is left a choice to the player, thus combining the ele- 


ments of skill and chance. As in the Mansion of Happiness, 


| certain moral lessons are embodied in the arrangement of 


this game which, in its day, was the most popular modern 
board game in the market and, as a juvenile game, still holds 
a prominent place. 

There are other games which are more or less allied to card 
games or to board games, but which hardly come under either 
head and are too varied to form a separate class, but which are 
in themselves of considerable interest and value. Then, in all 
lines, there are great possibilities of invention. A sheet of 
card board,—heavy bristol board or the quality known as 
printers’ blanks,—with colored pencils or water colors, will 
serve to form some entirely new game which, owing to local 
interest, may be more pleasing than many a published game 
and possibly of more profit to the members of a family 
circle. In this effort to please a few friends, a talent may be 
cultivated which will develop something of public value. 

Geographical games, both interesting and instructive have 
been made by amateurs and if the younger members of the 
family are encouraged in the preparation of such things, the 
very labor of the making, is of great value to them at the 
time, in the immediate instruction derived from the work, and 
italso cultivates the inventive faculties. Many of the best 


modern games have been the result of a simple impulse to 


afford amusement fora family circle. The children should be 
encouraged to do something for themselves and their friends, 
and the making of toys and games is better than nothing, and 
more likely to enlist their interest than some things more 


practical. 
—Milton Bradley. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


The drying corn in golden heaps is piled, 
Pumpkins still weigh down the vine: 

From yonder hill-top glows the red sumac. 
Over all streams the sunshine. 


The grapes in graceful purple clusters hang, 
Soon to change to mellow wine ; 

The green of trees to red and yellow turned 
Round their limbs gay creepers twine. 


Fringing fields, bright golden rod nods greeting 
To the fern, lace-like and fine ; 

While slowly down the lane, into the creek 
Wade the large-eyed, patient kine. 


The blue sky arches over all, in its 
Wide expanse there is no sign 

Of coming Winter, cold, bleak, chill and drear— 
The pure air is warm divine. 


These beauties now so widely spread abroad 
Will gradually decline : 

This thought of certain, cruel death causes 
Mortals vainly to repine. 


If this is called the dying of the year, 
This calm still glow of sunshine 

I would that such a peaceful end as this 
Might be yours, dear friend, and mine! 


—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 


Ir would not be easy to find handsomer women anywhere than 
| the oatmeal eaters of Edinburgh, and the only ladies that equal 
them in roseate health and classic beauty of figure, so far as a 
traveler has observed, are found in the interior districts of Ireland. 
Oatmeal would seem to have something to do with it, and every 
one may remember the reply of the Scotchman to the taunt of Dr. 
Johnson that the horses in England ate the same kind of meal as 


board, illuminated with vignettes, mottoes and emblems, is | the men in Scotland. “Ah!” said Scotchie, “but such horses anil 


used as a basis for making various moves which, within cer- | such men!” 
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AN EXOHANGE FOR WOMAN'S WORK. 

MorE PARTICULARS AND DETAILS. 
DDITIONAL information con- 
cerning the “ Exchange” may 
be necessary, for those who de- 
sire to avail themselves of its 
benefits. As regards the loca- 
tion, Exchanges in successful 
operation are established at 
Atlanta, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, Cincinnati, New York 
(329 Fifth avenue), Boston 
(known as the Educational and 
Industrial Union, with its rooms 
at 74 Boylston street); at Provi- 
dence, R. I., and New Bedford, 
Mass. (under the title of Union 


for Good Works.) Doubtless there are scores of others scat- | 
tered throughout the country, but these are the only ones with | 


which we are conversant. 
The amount and variety of work done, and the good 
accomplished by these associations cannot be estimated. 


From some of the reports issued, we learn that in one year _ 


the Union in Boston received more than $20,000 from the 
various departments. Value of sales of food only was over 
$10,000. Of useful and fancy articles, $4 000. 

The New York Exchange reported as receipts from sales 
last year $38,467.43, while the one in New Orleans took over 
$46,000. 

The Cincinnati Exchange has a very successful lunch 
room, which in a year brought in a profit of nearly $2,000. 
Some of the individual accounts of the careful and laborious 
women were given. To one person, in the edible depart- 
ment, $1,200 was paid for a year’s consignments; to another 
$1,327. To one for six months’ consignments $570, and 
another $389. In the department of fancy articles, one 
received $550, and one $380. 

What is done so extensively by some of these large estab- 
lishments is done quite as effectively, though of course on a | 
smaller scale, by those in smaller cities, or towns. And it | 
must be remembered that these Exchanges are managed | 
from A to Z by women, and everything is done in the most 
business-like manner. 

3ear in mind that these institutions are not merely for | 
the sale of goods,—they seek to help woman in every pos- 
sible manner. For instance, the rooms in Boston are open 
day and evening to all women. A library and reading- 
room, with daily papers and magazines, are found there. 
The various depa.tments are assigned to separate commit- 
tees so that the work may be carried on in the most sys- 
tematic manner. 

There is an Educational Department, whose committee pro- 
vides lectures and classes ; an Art and Literature committee, 
which provides essays, tickets to which are free to all 
members. 

The Employment Department registers names of nurses, ma- 
trons, seamstresses, bookkeepers, telegraphers, governesses, 
music teachers, etc. 

The Direction Agency stands ready to give information in 
regard to localities, schools, boarding-places for women, 
places of entertainment, etc. 

The Protective Committee investigates complaints of dues 
unjustly withheld from working-women, such as claims for 
housework, table service, laundry work, dressmaking and | 
copying. 

The Industrial department attends to the sale of useful and | 
ornamental work, and food of the best quality. 


| 
| 


The Hygiene Committee provides practical “talks” oy 

health and “ how to grow strong.” 

There is the Befriending Committee who are pledged io 
| help in all possible ways those who need aid and sympathy, — 
| to visit the sick, and guide and befriend those who have }\o 

homes of their own. 

Social gatherings are held on Wednesday evenings, and «) 
| Sunday afternoons the Moral and Spiritual development Co: - 
| mittee hold meetings, unsectarian in character; essays aid 
| sermons, prayer and singing, with helpful words from goc:| 
speakers, form the order of exercises. 
| Now as to more explicit information with regard to tl« 
_kind of work received by the Exchange, and offered for sale. 
| When we say “everything that is made by the hands «{ 
women” the statement must be received with just a “ graiy 
_ of allowance,” as any one will see at a glance that there ave 
| some articles, beautiful in themselves but of so perishable , 
| nature and therefore unsalable, that it is not deemed best hy 
the society to accept them; such as wax, feather and paper 
flowers, collections of grasses, ferns and mosses, hair, leathe;, 
_ card board, and splinter work. But with these exceptions a! 
_ work, which is well done and considered salable, is accepte:| 
and offered for sale. 

Women are employed to make and hang draperies, to r 

| cover furniture, to repair carpets. Some take orders fo 
directing and sending out invitations for weddings, or rece} 
_tions. Some are employed to assist ladies in writing, to reac 
to invalids, to assist in the care of children. 

Does a lady wish to have her table furnished with the nices: 
and most delicately prepared viands for a lunch or “five 
o'clock tea?” she has only to order rolls, salads, sandwiches. 
bouillon, charlotte russe, preserves, candied fruits, and all! 
will be prepared, sent at the appointed time, and sure to h« 
_ of the highest order of excellence. 

_ Does one wish for the finest and most artistic needlework ? 
_ By application to the Exchange she will obtain the mosi 


| exquisite work, and elaborate embroidery which is said to 


surpass that brought from Paris. One of the wealthy brides 


_in New York, last year, had her entire trousseau prepared by 


the workers of the Exchange, and the work declared emi- 
nently satisfactory in every respect. 

Has a person. by reduced circumstances, become obliged 
to part with some costly mementos of brighter days,—jewelry, 
antique furniture, shawls, laces, bric-A-brac? She may send 
such articles to the society, where they will be received by an 
accomplished and intelligent saleswoman, and disposed of to 
the best advantage. 

During the holidays, there is usually a special sale or 
bazaar, and then is the grand opportunity to see the great 
variety and beauty of the articles offered for sale. Some 
wealthy women make it a point to buy the large proportion 
of their Christmas gifts at the Exchange. 

May any one become a member? Certainly; any one who 
is willing to pay the subscription fee (as stated, generally 
from one to three dollars, or by the terms of the New York 
Exchange, when the subscription fee is placed at five dollars, 
and each subscriber allowed to enter the work of three 
persons), unless the person has a separate salesroom or store 
for the goods she desires to sell. 

How may articles be consigned? They may be left at the 
rooms, or may be sent by mail or express. Consignors must 
put their own prices upon their work, and if they desire to 


| send food, a sample must first be submitted. Women living 


in the country send butter, cheese, pickles, sausages, pies, 
candied fruits, preserves, sometimes fresh eggs and chickens. 
One consignor makes a specialty of English plum puddings 
and mince pies, putting them up in attractive manner, and so 
noted are they for their “old-fashioned” flavor that they are 
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quickly disposed of ; some of the puddings even having been 
sent to the mother country. A profitable income is assured THE EARLY DAYS OF COOKERY. 
to that busy woman. Of old the palate ran riot, writes Dr. J. Milner Fothergill 
One young lady living in the country sent a box of dolls— | in his excellent work on Dietetics, published by William 
dolls of every size and description—which she had dressed so | Wood & Company, New York. The Romans were both epi- 
that the clothes could be taken off and put on at will. They | cures and gluttons. The oysters of Britain were conveyed 
were received just before Christmas, and during the sale every _ by relays of runners to the Roman villas. One epicure cast 
one was sold and a handsome profit resulted to the sender. _a slave into his fish pond to improve the flavor of his lampreys. 
\nother consignment was of candies and candied fruit. |The most absurd dishes were contrived, up to a pie of night- 
The consignor had bought some inexpensive boxes, and, | ingales’ tongues. Their tastes were not ours. Fowls were 
being skillful with the brush, had decorated them with some | boiled in aniseed water and served with a sauce containing 
fanciful device or appropriate motto, and then filled them | aniseed, mint, mustard seeds and asafcetida. 
with the delicious “home-made” confections. The pretty Nor were the Middle Ages far different. Charles V_ of 
aud toothsome “ Christmas boxes” were eagerly sought after | Germany was a notorious gourmand. Besides ordinary meats, 
and the demand proved greater than the supply. he had roasted horse, cats in jelly, lizard soup, fried frogs, 
Still another sent aprons—-aprons of all sizes, of various | etc., till his chef, when asked for a new dish, could only sug- 
materials and adapted for various uses; children’s aprons, | gest a compote of watches—in allusion to that monarch’s pas- 
aprons for nurses, for kitchen wear, for afternoon teas, for | sion for such time keepers. Animals were chased because 
fairs and festivals, eating-aprons for children. A large box- | it was found that the flesh of hunted beasts was more tender 
ful was sent, and nearly all sold. and palatable than that of those killed without such prelimi- 
Any salable article, not too bulky nor too fragile, may be nary preparation. Fowls were thrashed to death to fit them 
sent from a distance by mail or express. for the table; while one writer gave directions “ how to roast 
We firmly believe that these helpful organizations could be | and eat a goose alive.” No cruelty to an animal was too 
profitably established in every city and large town, pariicu- great to gratify the palate. The amount eaten, too, was enor- 
larly where there are small villages in the outlying country, mous. ‘The Roman had five meals a day; and at great feasts 
where fruit and other farm products could be easily obtained. the stomach, when full to repletion, was emptied in order 
it would need only a few energetic women to start the | that the process of filling might be recommenced. 


enterprise ; eve woman who had the scheme at heart would Charles V was quite as big a glutton as he was an epicure 
find no difficulty in interesting others. It is well to beginon |) At a dinner of the Knights of the Golden Fleece, Ascham 
a small scale. Secure a room or a few shelves in a store,— saw him make his way through sod beef, roast mutton and 


part of a milliner’s or dressmaker’s establishment, or store for baked hare, after which he fed full well on a capon. Nor did 
“small notions.” Indeed, the New York Exchange was he forget to drink with it all. “He had his head in the 
opened only about ten years ago in two rooms, with merely | glass five times as long as any of them and drank no less at 


thirty articles for sale. once than a quart of Rhine wine.” 
One thing more. /nsis¢ upon it that everything offered for Then views as to foods varied in the widest manner. ‘The 
for sale shall be of the very highest order of workmanship— _ English athlete placed his faith in rare beefsteaks and raw 


as near perfection as can be—and it will be speedily found eggs; while the Hindoo wrestlers trained on sweetmeats. 
that people are willing to pay good prices for goods that | The English farmer feeds his servants on meat in order that 
thoroughly please them. _ they may be equal to do hard work. 
—Rhoda Lander. Cookery books were written by men of learning. Even Dr. 
iat tenia, Johnson, of dictionary fame, did not think the subject be- 
SPICED FRUITS. neath him. | comm write a better book of cookery than has 
ever yet been written,” he boasted. “It should be a book on 
The following method is very different from the one in | philosophical principles.” So important did he deem the 
seneral use for spicing fruits, and, when the two have been subject that he said contemptuously: “A woman may spin, 
ompared, the preference has always been given to this. but she cannot make a good book of cookery.” Dr. Kitch- 
Spiced Peaches. R -- ener, the author of “The Cook’s Oracle,” had a library ot 
Peaches should be peeled, but the pits not removed. Add to five _ works devoted to food and cookery, consisting of no less than 
pounds of fruit three of granulated sugar, one quart of best cider 250 volumes. It cannot be said that the subject has not re- 
teaspoonful of cloves, and one tennpoontul of ceived considerable attention in all ages. 
Ulspice. Place all in a porcelain lined kettle, and boil slowly for 
‘three-quarters of an hour, when they are ready for bottling. The 
self-sealing jars, such as are used for preserves, are best for these 
lso. The peaches should be carefully removed from the syrup, LULLABY. 
and placed, one at a time, in the jar until it is nearly full. Then |~ Night over all cometh silently down, 
pour in syrup enough to fill the jar to its brim. Seal while hot, as | Spreading her mantle o’er city and town, 
ordinary preserving is done, and let them stand for three or four | __ Sleep little one. . 
Jays, when they will be ready for use. High in the heavens the stars are bright, 
. ‘ Showing the path of the angels at night. 
Ripe seckel pears are also very delightful when spiced, and | 
hough they are small they should be peeled as the peaches 
ire, for they will be far more tender and delicate. Treat 
‘hem in the same manner as the peaches, using for them the | 
same quantity of sugar, vinegar and spices, and bottle accord- 
‘ng to directions. With thy laughing smile make sunshine for me 
Canned peaches may also be used with nearly as good a All my love baby is given to thee 
result, by draining off the syrup, and adding the vinegar, Joy of my life. 


| Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Angels that guard thee each hour of thy life, 

Angels that keep the from all harm and strife 
So sweet be thy rest. 

And in the bright morning open thine eyes 

Blue as the loveliest azure of skies. 


pices, and sugar in the same proportion as for the fresh While now night is here, close thine eyes in sleep 
ruit. 


May the angels of God watch over thee keep. 


—M. E. Whittemore. 


—Lena Louise Bestor. 
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Original in Gooo HousEKEEPING. | pint of juice allow half the juice of a lemon and a pound of sugur, 


TESTED METHODS OF COOKING APPLES, | Boil the liquid thirty-five minutes over a quick fire before adding 
| the sugar. Allow all to come to a boil again, and then remoy., 
The pulp remaining in the cloth may be squeezed through it, aid 
E have all heard from childhood | with lemon and sugar added in the same proportions as in the 
that “ variety is the spice of life.” _ jelly, makes a most excellent marmalade. 
No one can appreciate this say- | 

ing better than the jaded house- 
keeper who, on account of the 
. — shortness of her purse, has been | 
WY =A vinging changes on apple sauce 

and baked apples, because apples 


IN A VARIETY OF Ways. 


Of the celebrated Flood palace, at San Francisco, the insive 
decorations and furnishings of which we illustrate so richly aid 
describe so graphically with the pen of our correspondent, M/).. 
are cheap. To her it must be Frona E. Wait,a San Francisco writer to the Troy (N. Y.) 7¥)- 
gratifying to know that there | gram, gives interesting particulars, as follows: 

7%. are many different ways in which “ The Flood palace, which has just been completed and occupic 
this delicious and economical fruit can be utilized, both for | has no equal in America, unless it be the Vanderbilt mansion, a: | 
that is inferior in external massiveness and design. The 
mansion is on the pinnacle of Nob Hill. A grip railroad, the fir-t 
_ in the world, passes it. Some years since, Senators Fair and Floo:| 
each bought a block on Nob Hill, with the intention of building 
next to the palaces of the railroad magnates. Fair did not buili 
on account of the divorce troubles with his wife. Flood’s hous» 
| is nearly opposite Mrs. Hopkins’s house, which cost $1.500.00°, 
and its owner is now building another wonderful house at Great 
| Barrington, Mass. Beyond Flood’s mansion is that of Charle. 

Crocker, the railroad magnate, who was born in Troy, and earne 

his first $385 dollars by carrying and selling the old Troy Budg:/ 
| when it was a daily, and a New York paper, of which he had th. 
| handling for Troy. He told the story himself when he had hi; 


Royal baking powder, one pinch of salt, two eggs, one cup of milk. house warming. Crocker’s house has a street frontage of nearl; 
Sift flour, salt and powder together, add the eggs, beaten, the milk, 200 feet. Its banquet halls are deserted now, for Crocker lives in 


one half pint of chopped apples, and nutmeg to taste. Mixintoa New York. Flood’s house is built of massive cut “ere ee 
batter as for griddle cakes, and drop spoontuls into lard made hot which was quarried in Connecticut and brought around Cap: 
for the purpose. When a delicate brown, remove. Serve with | porn The bricks came from Philadelphia. The mansion is 


sugar. copied after the historical Chambord castle in France, which was 

confiscated from the Bourbons by the first Napoleon, and presented 

to his brother-in-law, Berthier. ‘The architecture and decorations 

_are French. The mansion is three stories high, contains forty 

| rooms, and is surmounted with domes and turrets. Nothing used 
in its construction is of Pacific Coast production. The marble is 
from Italy, the oak carvings from England, the woods from France, 
San Domingo and the Indies, the plate glass from Belgium, the 
tapestries from Germany, the bronze lions at the grand entrance 
from Munich, the crystal chandeliers from Antwerp, the furniture 
from Paris and New York, and New York decorators ransacked 
Europe for designs and art treasures for the interior.” 


A dessert, simple and appetizing, is made as follows: 
Brown Betty. 

Lay ina pudding dish, first. a layer of finely sliced apples, sugared 
to taste, and dusted over with powdered cinnamon; next, a layer 
of coarsely crumbed bread, buttered at intervals. Alternate these 
layers until the dish is full. Let the last layer consist of apples 
cut in eighths. Pour on sufficient water to moisten the whole. 
Cover and set in the oven. When the apples on top are tender. 
remove the cover and cook until brown. Serve hot without sauce. 
Apple Fritters 

Are easily prepared. One cup of sifted flour, one teaspoonful of 


Tapioca Puddings. 

Two kinds of tapioca pudding, very delicious, are thus made: 
(1.) Pare and core sufficient apples to fill the pudding dish; put 
into each a piece of lemon peel; soak a half pint of tapioca ina 
quart of lukewarm water for one hour; add a little salt, flavor with 
lemon, pour over the apples. Bake until the apples are tender. 
Eat, when cold, with cream and sugar. (2.) Four tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca soaked for two hours in tepid water. When the tapioca | 
has softened, add a quart of cold water, pinch of salt, tablespoonful 
of molasses, and two large apples, peeled, cored and sliced. Place 
in a covered dish and bake in the oven for two hours, stirring 
occasionally; then remove the cover, still stirring. In half an 
hour the pudding should be a deep brown. Pour into another 
dish and serve hot with hard sauce. The hard sauce is made | 
by beating to a cream one cup of sugar, one heaping teaspoonful | RONDELS, 
of butter, and one teaspoonful of boiling water. Flavor with If I were you and friends grew cold 
lemon or vanilla. Who once were tender, warm ana true 

A dainty dish for tea is made by peeling, coring and quartering I would not forgetful be and scold 
apples, sugaring to taste, and adding sufficient water to keep them If I were you. 
from burning. Place in a covered pudding dish in the oven, and 
cook until tender. When done the quarters should remain intact, 
and float in a transparent syrup. 

Another excellent dish for tea is made by peeling, coring 
and quartering apples, placing in a pudding dish in layers, with 
sugar between; pour on enough water to half fill the dish; cover 
with an old plate and cook in moderate oven for three hours. 
If the fruit is not red by that time, return to the oven and cook 
until it is. 

A third and appetizing way of cooking apples for tea is to peel 
and core them, lay in a shallow tin pan, and fill the holes with 
sugar. Pour into the pan sufficient water to keep the fruit from Aa: 
burning. Cook until the tops are shriveled. Serve without milk One heart is quite as good as two 

Unless both hearts in one breast lie, 
or sugar. 
So prithee make no more ado 
Apple Jelly, Divided hearts beat hopelessly, 

Equal to the finest quince, currant or crab apple jelly, is made in And many a lover is untrue ; 
the following manner: Take apples, wipe and slice them; use I would not sit me down and cry 
seeds, skins and all; add sufficient water to cover and cook until If I were you. 
soft; strain through a cloth, taking care not to squeeze. To every 


Sore trials come as we grow old 
And friends prove faithless not a few 
Then what remains securely hold; 
Nor barter love for witching gold, 
A bargain you will surely rue 
I would the closer love enfold 
If I were you. 


If I were you, sedately shy 
And lovers never came to woo, 
I would not sit me down and cry 
If I were you. 


—Abbie F. Judd. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


| Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 


yvespondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
rude an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
ndence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 


wiue to the Homes of the World.\—Goopv HousEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 56. 
SPARKLING AND BRIGHT. 
Eviter of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will Catherine Owen please enlighten those of the subscribers 
of GooD HOUSEKEEPING who are interested in her articles on 
“French Candies,” as to the way to make them look as sparkling 
and bright as those offered publicly for sale. M. S. B. 


Inquiry No. 57. 
MORE PARTICULARS WANTED. 
Edstor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will Avel Lane please furnish me with more explicit directions 


for making the lounge referred to in April 17th No. of * How I | 


Learned Housekeeping,” and oblige, 
GROVESEND, N. J. 


Mrs. H. N. J. 


Inquiry No. 58. 
BREAKFAST BACON. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to inquiry:number 46 in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 
October 2, “ How Shall I Prepare English Breakfast Bacon?” | 
would respond that an excellent Avzerzcan Breakfast Bacon can 
be made by cutting the sides of fresh meat into about three strips 
each, then pack in jars. Make a pickle of three gallons of soft 
water, four pounds and a half of salt, coarse and fine mixed, one 
pound and a half of brown sugar, an ounce and a half of salt- 
peter, half an ounce of saleratus and two quarts of good molasses. 
Boil the mixture, skim it well and when cold pour over the meat. 


smoke after which it may be enclosed in paper or cloth sacks for 


safe keeping. The quantity of brine made must of course be in | 


accordance with the amount of meat used. The meat should be 

covered with the brine. The receipt for the brine can be either 

diminished or increased. B. P. D. 
ORLEANS, ILL. 


CONSOMME SOUP. 
“E. S. T.” will find a recipe for Consommé Soup in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING No. 25, April 17, page 351.—Zditor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


GENTLEMEN’S FANCY SOCKS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will Mrs. Niles give directions for knitting gentlemen’s fancy 
socks, of a generous size,—what No. silk and needles to use, etc.? 
I wish to make my father a pair for Christmas. 
“pare” them down to fit a smaller foot; and what she means by 
“making a stitch?” “ IGNORAMUS.” 

Houston, TEXAS. 


A MISCELLANEOUS GRUMBLE. 
Lditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Please may I grumble because some of your correspondents are 


not a little more perspicuous? I like Mrs. Niles because she 
always tells what materials to get; and I admire Mr. Gerhard for 
his minute descriptions. 
canned corn, canned after Mrs. Parsons’ recipe, because she left 
something out of her recipe. I used gompressed yeast, as Mrs. 
Owen directed, and had bad success time and again, till I found 
that she meant Fleischmann’s, and did not realize that some 
grocers sell a worthless substitute. Worse than all, Mrs. Scovil 
said “ the white of egg was beneficial for convalescents,” but failed 
to say how much, so that I1,—big dunce,—supposed she meant the 
entire white of one egg, as a dose, and, giving it to a sick neigh- 


| bor, nearly killed her. 


| trouble has occurred with melting chocolate. 
| thick that nothing can be dipped in, Fry’s unsweetened chocolate 
| being used. 


| usually harm themselves alone.” 
In from four to six weeks the meat will be ready to hang up and 


Also, tell how to ; 


But O, Mr. Editor, I lost all of my | 


O yes, we want plain readers, but we want 
plain writers, too. ALICE R. DEANE. 
NEw YORK. J 
MORE LIGHT WANTED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 
We have been very successful in making the fondant that Mrs. 
Owen explained in your magazine, No. 17 of volume 2; but after 


| making the fondant we have been unable to melt it so that it could 
| be used. The directions given have been followed exactly, but the 


fondant does not get thin enough to be manageable, and the same 
Itremains so stiffand 


A few words of assistance from Mrs. Owen would be 
gladly received. CINCINNATI. 


THOSE BROKEN JARS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

In answer to “ A’s ” communication to GoOD HOUSEKEFPING of 
October 2d, I wish to say, first, that vegetables can be successfully 
canned, by method described in issue of August 21. The articles 
on canning are not guess work, but the result of personal experience. 

As I conclude from reading her letter, that the cans broke while 
undergoing the process of boiling, I think that the cause of break- 
age must be because the layers of cloth were not thick enough on 
bottom of boiler and between jars, also that the covers were not 
fastened tight enough. As she says, that she exactly followed 
directions given, I can think of no other reason. Instead of cloth, 
hay can be used if one wishes. I shall be glad to hear from others 
who have tried recipes for canning vegetables. 

MARY CURRIER PARSONS. 
A WOMAN’S VIEWS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I am glad we have one man to write for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
I enjoy his “views” and can say “amen” to most of them, all 
but the tobacco. I refer to “A Man’s Views” in Goop House- 
KEEPING of October 2. Mr. Dane says: “Tobacco chewers 
Do they? How about the wife 
who has to breathe and sleep in the same air? What do physi- 
cians tell us about the effects of tobacco on the children and 
grandchildren even—of tobacco users? What about the influence 
over the children? “Papa does,” is the “end of the law” toa 
child, and don’t he try to imitate him as soon as possible? Do 
you think the woman spoken of, who has to bear the “‘spittoon” 
in her pleasant room is harmed any? Why did | have to hold up 
the skirt of my best black satin dress and step cautiously the other 
day, when I passed the corner sidewalk where young men congre- 
gate to talk over the yacht race, if it was not for the puddles and 
splashes of that same filthy tobacco? How about the influence 
of the “kindly, generous, whole-souled fellow” on others, who 
may look upon his example as a safe one to follow? St. Paul 
was right. “No man liveth unto himself and no man dieth unto 
himself.” Tobacco chewers harm themselves alone? It seems to 
me that a conscientious Christian cannot use tobacco in any form 
any more than he would alcohol. I cannot think of one good 
word to say in favor of tobacco. Yes I can! It will kill all the 
worms and bugs on my plants. M. J. PLUMSTEAD. 


‘**“FREEDOM OF SPEECH.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I quite agree with the writer of the article on “Freedom of 
Speech,” in your issue of September 4. Children are very sensitive 
to ridicule, and if parents wish to keep their confidence they must 
not even seem to slight their ideas no matter if they are foolish or 
wrong. Some parents show great displeasure if a child makes a 
foolish or wrong remark and say, “that is very silly,” or “that is a 
very wicked thing to say, never let me hear you talk so again,” 
when perhaps the child had no idea of saying anything wrong. 
Such reproofs make children afraid to express their real feelings 
so that their parents do not really know their true characters. If 
many mothers could know the real thoughts of their children they 
would be astonished. I think a child should feel that there are 
two persons in the world to whom he can tell all his thoughts and 
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ideas without fear of being laughed at or scolded, no matter how 
silly or wrong his ideas are, and those persons should be his 
parents. With them he should feel perfectly free to say just what 
he thinks, and if his ideas are wrong they should gently help him 
to correct them. 
I think even the kindest parents are not always as considerate of 
their children’s feelings as they ought to be. Another mistake 
that I think parents sometimes make is in giving them false ideas 
of right and wrong. From the way some children are treated I 
should think they would feel that “ being good ” meant doing as 
older people wished and “ being naughty” was doing anything 
that inconvenienced or troubled their elders. I have seen children 
allowed to disobey commands and do many really wrong things 
without being reproved, as long as they did not really trouble older 
people, but if they thoughtlessly did anything that disturbed their 
elders they were scolded or punished. Have you not seen children 
treated in that way? ONE OF YOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


HOUSEHOLD RULES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Answer to “ Inquirer” in Vol. III, No. 11.—Feeling a lively sym- 
pathy for “ Inquirer” in her difficulty, I venture to make a few 
suggestions in answer to her questions, although I agree with the 
editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, when he says that these things 
cannot be governed by law or custom, and my plan for the appor- 
tionment of the work in my own house might not be suitable in 
“Inquirer’s.” Unless the outside work is considerable, I see no 
reason why the man, if he is to wait on the table, should not attend 
to the dining-room, china, glass, and silver, leaving the other dishes 
to the charge of the cook. Nothing with any grease uponit should 
be washed in the pantry as the waste pipe is generally small and 
consequently easily clogged with grease. Independent of this, the 
pan would be unfit for the proper washing of glass and silver. To 
the chambermaid would fall presumably the care of the sleeping 
apartments, halls, stairs and parlor; as to the washing, should each 
one do her own, which is the most satisfactory way, unless there is 
a regular laundress on the force of servants, arrange for the nurse 
to wash her clothes at a time when the chambermaid can assist in 
the care of the baby, and do her ironing in the evening while 
baby sleeps. 

The chambermaid and cook between them should do the kitchen 
linen and baby’s clothes without any assistance from the nurse. 
Indeed, if the family is small, which is to be inferred from “ In- 
quirer’s ” letter, the cook would have ample time to do this by her- 
self. As to the matter of eating in the kitchen, I should advise 
“ Inquirer ” to give orders to that effect and to see that they are 
obeyed. Her servants will respect her more and be far more ef- 
ficient, if they understand once for all that she expects her house- 
hold rules complied with. 

Nothing makes more trouble for the housekeeper than a lack of 
strict discipline, and the passing over without comment of the frs¢ 
infringement of, or disregard for the rules laid down for the govern- 
ment of the house. “ DELAWARE.” 


PRESERVING FRUIT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


An adequate answer to Inquiry No. 48 in regard to best ways of 
preserving different kinds of fruit would necessitate the writing of 
a long article. However I will give GoopD HOUSEKEEPING some 
account of how I have prepared my preserved fruit. I have had 
an experience of nineteen years in preserving large quantities of 
all kinds of fruit, and have made many experiments, but have at 
last settled upon the following recipes as easy and reliable. 1 will 
omit the recipes for spring and early summer fruits and give only 
those which may be still seasonable. 

Damson PLuMs.—Wash, drain and weigh them, put them in to the 
kettle and add the same amount of sugar and to six pounds a pint of 
water. Boil them gently an hour. The syrup can be used for orna- 
mental purposes. 

GREEN GAGE AND EGG PLuMs.—Pour boiling water over them and 
remove the skins. Allow equal quantities of fruit and sugar and make 
the syrup in the usual way. Then lay in a few plums at a time and boil 
gently five minutes; lay them into a jar as you take them from the kettle 


Chickesaw plums may be preserved in the same manner after rémoy- 
ing the skin with a sharp knife as they cannot be peeled by using boiling 
water. 


QUINCE PRESERVES.— Peel and cut into round slices, cook until tender 
in water, and then make a syrup of the water in which they were boile:|, 
and three-fourths of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. Whin 
the syrup is ready, return the fruit to the kettle and boil gently half ay 
hour. 


QUINCE AND APPLE PRESERVES.—Pare and quarter sweet applcs, 
make a syrup of half a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, add thice 
sliced California quinces to a gallon of apples and cook till tender. 

QUINCE PRESERVES, (without boiling the syrup.)—Weigh twe)) 
ounces of sugar for every pound of fruit, boil the quinces until tender 
just enough water to cover them. Drain the slices and lay in a jar wi 
alternate layers of the sugar, cover the jar close by pasting papers oy, 
the top. Do not try to keep them longer than April. 


= 


Grapes.—This fruit makes an excellent preserve. Remove the see:'s 
from a slit in the side with a small penknife. “Put half a pound of sug: 
to a pound of fruit, cook half an hour and seal up. 


BARBERRY JAM.—To one pound of barberries, eighteen ounces «i 
sugar, dissolve the sugar with a very little water, and when it is boiling 
add the pound of fruit. Cook until the fruit stops making a snappiny 
sound and the juice will jell when tried ina spoon. It is better to make 
a pound at a time and seal in bowls. Barberries also make an excelle:t 
spiced sweet pickle to use with roast poultry. 


BARBERRY JELLY.—Eighteen ounces of sugar to one pound of juice. 
The time of cooking varies according to the ripeness of the fruit. Kecp 
testing it as it jells quickly. 

PEAR PRESERVES.—Peel and cut into halves Duchess pears, drop 
them at once into water. Do not peel many at a time as they get dark if 
allowed to stand unless you add lemon juice to the water. Make a syrup 
of one third of a pound of sugar, the juice of one small lemon and sonic 
water, drop enough pears into this to fill a quart giass self-sealing ja: 
Cook until tender and seal air-tight. These will be very white and ck 
licious if properly prepared. 

COMMON PEARS.—Small sweet pears are very good cooked in a syru)) 
of one-half pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, add a small teacupful «: 
water to every pound of fruit. When the pears are nearly done, acd 
some fine large raisins, cook until these are plump and can the who! 
while hot. 


IRON PEARS.—Quarter them and boil in enough water to cover them 
for two or three hours or until tender, make a syrup of three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar for each pound of pears and boil the fruit slowly in this 
syrup until it is a fine red color. 


NEWTOWN Pippins.—One pound of sugar to one pound of fruit an: 
one sliced lemon for each pound, make a syrup and boil the apples unt! 
clear and tender. 


PEACHES.— Weigh equal quantities of fruit and sugar, put them to 
gether and let stand all night. The next day boil the syrup and skim, 
then add the peaches and cook slowly until the fruit is tender. Remov: 
the fruit and cook the syrup fifteen minutes longer. A few peach ker 
nels cooked in the syrup adds a pleasant flavor. 


CRANBERRIES.—Boil until soft in half as much water as fruit. Wher 
softadd three quarts of sugar to five quarts of berries. Boil half an 
hour, watching them closely to-prevent burning. 


HOW TO COOK MACARONI. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 


In answer to “Sunflower’s ” inquiry in No. 37, as how to cook 
macaroni, I will answer by giving her two recipes given to me by 
an Italian lady, and also two gained from other sources : 


ITALIAN MACARONI.—Boil the quantity of macaroni needed till it is 
very tender, but not broken, from twenty minutes to half an hour. Grat 
enough cheese to give it what you would think would give it a good 
flavor of the cheese. Melt and make very hot enough butter to just 
moisten the macaroni. When the macaroni is tender, mix it in the dish 
it is to be served in, with the cheese, and then pour on the melted butter, 
and serve at once. 


ITALIAN MACARONI.—One medium sized onion chopped fine, three 
fresh tomatoes peeled and chopped fine, or half a can chopped ; a piece 
of beef half the size of your hand chopped fine, and a little of the fat 
meat. Beef steak can be used as a coarser piece, if more convenient; 
butter the size of a large egg; three tablespoonfuls of grated cheese; 
pepper and salt to taste. Cook the butter and onion together till the 


and when all are done pour the boiling syrup over them and seal. 


onion begins to change color, then add the meat, and fat, and stew a few 
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minutes till the meat has changed color; last add the tomatoes and stew 
half an hour, stirring very often. This sauce can be run through a hair 
sicve or not; to suit the taste. Have the macaroni tender and mix the 
cheese with it and a little salt; pour on the sauce and serve. This is 
enough sauce for a large dish of macaroni, and the more butter used the 
better it will be. 


STEWED MACARONI.--Roll a tablespoonful of butter in a teaspoonful 
of flour, and when the macaroni is tender add it and a little milk, and 
kcep on adding milk till the sauce is like thick cream; about a cupful is 
enough. Season with salt and white pepper. 

3AKED MACARONI.—Simmer the macaroni for half an hour then put 
a layer of it in a buttered earthen dish; season with pepper and salt, and 
a little butter; then a layer of cheese and so on till the dish is full, hav- 
ing cheese on top, or if you want it less rich, put bread crumbs on top. 
lastly, pour on milk till it comes just to the top of the cheese and maca- 
roni. 
bake dish. CINCINNATI. 
THE ITALIAN WAY OF COOKING IT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


In response to “ Sunflower’s ” inquiry ‘“ How to Cook Macaro- 


ni,” I offer the following recipe,—é /a Napoletaine,—as it entirely | 
differs from the manner in which it is generally prepared, hoping | 


thereby to contribute in some small degree to the interest of so 
valuable a journal as Goop HOUSEKEEPING. If 
will but give this a trial, she will be able to judge for herself how 
vastly superior it is in comparison to the usua] methods employed 
in this country. 

The principal ingredients are lean beef, spaghetti, Parmesian 
cheese and condensed tomatoes. This latter can be purchased 
only at Italian grocery shops, which are found at odd intervals all 
over New York City. It is not canned, but reduced by long boiling 
and straining to the consistency of a thick, tough pulp or paste 
that can be cut in slices with a knife, and of a dark reddish brown 
color. This tomato paste is used in Italy in many ways for flavor- 
ing where the bulk of fresh or canned tomatoes is objectionable. 

The lean beef, cut up in very small pieces, is put on in cold 
water, a little salt, and a clove or garlic chopped fine, and allowed 
to simmer several hours—six or eight perhaps—long enough to 
draw out all the substance and obtain a thick, rich gravy, which is 
then strained free of flesh and grease. Two pounds of beef is 
sufficient from which to obtain a trifle more than half a pint of 
good strong gravy, into this dissolve a lump of tomato paste about 
the size of a walnut and a piece of butter same size; also season 
with salt and pepper to suit the taste. This dressing may be 
varied in many ways, for instance made of turkey or chicken gib- 
lets, (instead of beef) is delicious; or flavored with mushrooms 
or truffles forms a dainty dish. A few spices also will change the 
taste, and if garlic is objectionable, an onion chopped and fried 
brown may be added instead. With a little experience and judg- 
ment this dish may be prepared ina variety of ways, in fact its 
possibilities are unlimited. 

Having prepared the dressing in any one of these styles, then 
hoil the spaghetti, one pound in salt and water until tender. Now 
just here let me add that the macaroni must not be broken, as the 
elegance of this dish lies in its being served and eaten in its full 
length. Nor is it necessary to have a particularly long vessel in 
which to boil it for if the water boils, when the macaroni is put in, 
it will soften in a minute so as to turn it around ina very small 
space. 

After it is sufficiently cooked drain it through a colander, and 
put in a layer in the soup tureen, (heated beforehand,) then pour 
some of the dressing, and then sprinkle thickly with grated Par- 
mesian cheese, then more macaroni, more dressing and more cheese 
ill the dish is full. Gently stir up, so as not to break, and serve as 
first course, and although eaten instead of soup, it must in no way 
resemble soup, for the gravy is a dressing, and no more must be 
used than the spaghetti will absorb and soften the cheese. More- 
over it must be eaten with a fork, as it is considered quite vulgar 
to eat it with a spoon. If these directions are not sufficiently ex- 
plicit in any particular, I will try and make it satisfactory if re- 
quested. My Italian name is sufficient guarantee for the genuiness 
of the above. At your own discretion omit it or insert it. 


Mrs. MONACHESI. 
NEw YORK. 


REFORM IN WOMEN’S NAMES. 


Since women write our books, and teach our schools, and practice 


| our laws, and ride in gigs, and send our messages by telegraph, and 


“hello” from one end of the country to the other through the tele- 
phone, and write after their names “M. D.,” and “A. B.,” and 


| “A. M.,” and nearly all the letters of the alphabet, and even 


Bake covered half an hour, then brown nicely, and serve in the 


| changes by a very simple device. 
| in baptism only one name. 


“LL. D.,” writes Charles Dudley Warner, in /arfer's Magazine, 
it is necessary that woman should have a name that will be inalien- 
able and her own through life. Of course the time may come when 
the relations of the sexes before the public will be reversed, and 
man will have to fight for his name. Revolutions are said not to 
revolve backward, and a witty righter of wrongs has already de- 
clared that she wil! never be satisfied with the position of her sex 
until she can go into a graveyard and read on a headstone some 
such sentiment as this, “ Here lies Samuel Johnson, relict of Mary 
Johnson.” 

The personal identity of a woman can be secured through: all 
In the first place, give the girl 
She will be perfectly content with it. 


| In the second place, when the girl marries let her always keep her 


“Sunflower” | 


surname. Then, whenever we see a woman’s name, we shall know 
whether she is married or single; and if she is married, we shall 
know what her family name is. If she has earned a reputation as 
a writer, or a doctor, or an LL. D., as Mary Brown, she will carry 
that with her as Mary Brown Johnson; and in all cases there will 


| be spared an infinite amount of talk and inquiry as to who she was 


before.she was married. This system is essential to the “cause” 


| of woman. 


It may be said that it lacks perfection in two respects: we could 


| not tell frem the three names whether the bearer of them might 


not be a widow; and it makes no provision for a second marriage. 
These are delicate questions. In regard to the first, it is nobody’s 
business to know whether the woman is or is not a widow, unless 


| she chooses to make that fact prominent, and then she has ways 
| enough to emphasize it. 
_ all matter what becomes of the name of the first husband, 
| the woman’s identity that is to be preserved. 


And in the second place, it does not at 
It is 
And she cannot be 
required to set up milestones all along her life. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Goop HouSEKEEPING keeps on getting better and better, and is 
as steadily becoming more and more valuable in “the Homes of 


the World” for whom it is issued, It is edited with a very 
superior knowledge and great judgment. Every known and un- 
known want in the household is met with good, valuable, and 
practical knowledge of the subject, suggested only by years of 
experience, therefore thoroughly reliable-—A merican Bookseller. 


The best magazine we know anything of for the use of women 
who love their homes is GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, published at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., at $2.50 a year. We believe we are doing the readers 
of the Home a real favor in calling their attention to this sterling 
publication, of which a specimen copy can be obtained by mailing 
ten cents to the address given above.—Rural Californian. 

Goop HoUSEKEEPING.—Very little can be said in addition to 
what has already been written of the good offices of this family 
magazine. Toone who reads it twice a month, the question arises, 
How did I ever do before I had it? and will say from the heart, 
blessings on the brain and heart that originated it. Health, 
economy in housekeeping, the care of the sick and the training of 
the young are inexhaustible subjects, and from the homes of our 
land comes the direct influence which will tell upon the future, 
and it is cause for thankfulness that the talents of some of our first 
writers are directed to this educative home influence. Each num- 
ber contains advice or a word of sympathy to some discouraged or 
inefficient mother, who needs just such a stimulant to her duty. 
Some new development comes with each issue in the science of 


cooking, and every department of the home life is made brighter 
and more exalted by its articles. Mrs. Owen has immortalized 
_ herself, and her admirers are legion. The utility and practical 
| value of her instruction will be felt far more than any treatise upon 
public and political economy.—Bedlows Falls Times. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 
GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


WHILE WE MAY. 
(Published by Request.) 
“ The hands are such dear hands ; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So often ; they reach out, 
With trifles scarcely thought about, 
So many times ; they do 
So many things for me, for you-— 
If their fond wills mistake, 
We may well bend, not break.” 


“ They are such fond, frail lips, 

That speak to us. Pray if love strips 

Them of discretion many times, 

Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such crimes 

We may pass by, for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 

Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but 
dear, 

Because the lips are no more here.” 


“They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace— if they mistake 
Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor Hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Nor turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault ; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may.” 


**So many little faults we find, 
We see them! for not blind 
Is Love. We see them, but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and by, 
They will not be 
Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes, or even less, 
Remembrances to bless, 
Days change so many things—yes, hours, 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We may be patient for we know 
There is such a little way to go.” 
— Unidentified. 
QUEEN ASTER. 

“T’m growing by the roadside,” 

Said the swaying aster : 

“I’m growing faster 

Every night and day. 

How I pity meadow daisies, 

Blooming in such lonely places, ° 

Far away ! 


“They sigh, and pine, and wither, 

Each purple blossom 

Fading on earth’s bosom 

Into ashen gray ; 

Few the friendly eyes to greet them, 

None the lover’s look to meet them 
So far away ! 


“*T shine upon the high road, 

Successor to the rose ; 

Every traveler knows 

My glistening star. 

O’er all the asters that are seen, 

O’er all the daisies, too, I’m queen, 
Near and far!” 


Thus whispered to the breezes, 
Heedless of disaster, 
One gold-eyed aster, 
Nodding to the day. 


Quickly as the words were spoken, 
Lo, her graceful stem was broken 
And borne away. 
Busy, dotting o’er the plain, 
Danced the pitied daisies. 
In barren places 
Could their heads be seen 
Beckoning there and bowing hither, 
Never even asking whither 
Moved their queen ! 
Never missing her the pale star! 
Blooming on the bleak hill, 
Floating o’er the tide mill 
Seeds for future day, 
Gay waved asters, gay swung daisies, 
Making sweet the lonely places, 
Far, far away! 
—Mary Partol. 
TEN LITTLE TOES. 
Baby is clad in his nightgown white, 
Pussy-cat purrs a soft good-night, 
And somebody tells, for somebody knows, 
The terrible tale of ten little toes. 


RIGHT FOOT. 
This toe took a small boy, Sam, 
Into the cupboard after the jam; 
This little toe said, ‘‘ Oh, no, no!” 
This little toe was anxious to go; 
This little toe said, “*’Tisn’t quite right; ” 
This tiny little toe curled out of sight. 

LEFT FOOT. 
This big toe got suddenly snubbed; 
This little toe got ruefully rubbed; 
This little frightened toe cried out, *‘ Bears!”’ 
This little timid toe, “ Run up stairs!” 
Down came a jar with a loud slam, slam! 
This little tiny toe got all the jam. 

— Unidentified. 


A THiNG OF BEAUTY. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness, but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 
breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days. 

Of all the unhealthy and o’erdarken’d ways 

Made for our searching ; yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 

From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 

For simple sheep, and such are daffodils, 

With the green world they live in; and clear 
rills 

That for themselves a cooling covert make 

’Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 

Rich witha sprinkling of fair musk rose blooms; 

And such, too, is the grandeur of the dooms 

We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or r2ad; 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 


| Nor do we merely feel these essences 
| For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
| That whisper round a temple become soon 
| Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon 
The passion poesy, glories infinite 
| Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
| Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 
| That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercast, 
| They always must be with us, or we die. 
—John Keats. 


SWEET, GREEN LEAVES. 


| Take me to the hillside, take me to the millside, 
| Where the scarlet pimpernel and starry dai 
} sies grow ; 
| Where the woodbine wreathing greets the zeph- 
yr’s breathing, 
Where the foam-pearls dance upon the ripples 
as they flow. 


Take me to the valleys, where thick shady 
alleys 
Will lead me to red clover-fields and plains of 
yellow sheaves, 
And I'll sing to bees and flowers ; I’ll tell the 
woodland bowers 
That the heart brings back its old love to the 
sweet, green leaves. 


Take me where the birds fly ; take me where th: 
herds lie, 
Where the ring-dove nestles, and the brows- 
ing heifer lows, 
Where the brake will hide me from the faw: 
beside me, 
Where the pebbly runnel kisses wild moss, 
reed and rose. 


Take me where the sunlight only sheds a dm 
light, 
Where the arm of lady birch with oak anc 
alder weaves, 
And their branches bent with glory shall tell th: 
same old story, 
That bird and poet sing the best ’mid sweet, 
green leaves. 
—Eliza Cook. 
IGNORAMUS. 
(Published by Request.) 
“Whether first the egg, or the hen? 
Tell me, I pray, ye learned men. 
FIRST SCRIBE. 


The hen was first, or whence the egg? 
Give us no more of your doubts, I beg. 
SECOND SCRIBE. 
The egg was first, or whence the hen? 
Tell me how it came, and when?”’ 
—Old Scrap Book. 


QUAINT DEDICATION OF A BOOK. 
(Published by Request.) 
Myself and book at thy dear feet, 
A kind acceptance begs to meet. 
Protector, patron, deign to be ; 
For both, O Lord, belong to Thee. 
If any good therein, it’s Thine ; 
And all that’s wrong, I own as mine. 
What e’er is right, do Thou receive ; 
What e’er is faulty, Lord, forgive ; 
Me and my off’ring please to bless, 
And water both with much increase. 
—Old Scrap Book. 


A TREADMILL LIFE. 
Oh, there are many in this time 
Who take upon themselves a load, 
And travel round and round a road 
Which, at a distance, seems sublime. 


But they who enter on it know 
The road is rough, the burden great ; 
The head is sick, the heart a weight, 
And growing fainter as they go. 


Yet, on they tread devotedly ; 
Too weak to walk erect, they bow, 
Yet Jook not backward from the plow. 
The end they know not. By by 


Their widening circles touch the sky. 
—Mrs. R. S. Bates. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke. Mass. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
nvited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written | 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— | 


the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 


filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


and this point is gained with such pronounced success that the Editor | 


cannot allow the occasion to pass without making due acknowledgment 
of the substantial endorsement which Goop HOUSEKEEPING has had 
and is every day receiving at the hands of a deeply interested and appre- 
ciative public. 

As before stated in these pages, we have not attempted to give our 
magazine a forced growth, nor to use the well worn machinery too often 
adopted with a view to securing an ephemeral “ circulation ’’ only, at the 
expense of merit, usefulness and permanency. It has gone to the public 
on its merits, as a journal ‘‘ conducted in the interests of the Higher Life 
of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and the success already 
achieved has demonstrated the wisdom of our position in this regard. 
The outcome of this course of conduct has been of a gratifying and sub- 
stantial nature and world wide in extent. Deeply interested and appre- 
ciative Homes of the World have responded promptly and generously 


to our efforts in the interests of the Higher Life of the Household, and | 
we have abundant testimony to the effect that our labors in this promis- | 


ing corner of the world’s field of usefulness have not been in vain. 

In this connection, we are able to state an interesting fact that we are 
confident has not its parallel in the history of journalism, viz.: That 
not a day has passed since GooD HOUSEKEEPING has been established, 


that the publishers have not received cash accompanied subscriptions, | 
and these have come from the North, the South, the East and West,— | 
| ranging the Kitchen of the Household, that it shall have every available 


in fact, from all parts of the world. 


So highly has the conduct and management of Goop HOUSEKEEPING | 
| saving of steps and temper,—a place where the Queen of the kitchen, be 


been commended, and so emphatically endorsed, that we rehearse here 
what we said at the outset of our enterprise, and repeated at the com- 
mencement of our second and third volumes, respectively, the platform 
upon which Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands before the public. This is 
what we then said, and what we say as heartily and earnestly now as then: 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 


With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily com- 
prehended flag of **Goop HOUSEKEEPING ”’ at its mast head, a new can- 
didate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune, is herewith 
launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The enterprise is the 
outcome of grave thought, of much careful consideration, and is under- 


taken with the well fixed conviction that it has a mission of its own to 
fulfill, compounded of about equal proportions of public duty and pri- 
vate interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent—and 
their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less sharply defined, 


ee ‘ intensified and demonstrated in yn indivi ives. They 4 . 
All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the | ” onstrated in our own individual lives. They are the 


| fortresses from which the battles of life are really fought—the em- 


brasures from which are fired “the shot heard round the world,” with 


| more telling effect for weal or woe than any other worldly actions known 
| to humanity. 


Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the manner of 
men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—and never more 


| than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping produces only poor 


homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, nor figs from thistles, 
along the highways and byways of mankind’s domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good foundations, 
finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned fully and well main- 


| resistance of any siege that may be set up against them, from whatever 
| source it may come, and for meeting with a bold front any untoward 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 


emergency that may arise in any of the varied walks of life. 

The long lines of the irregularly drawn up armies which file into the 
business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser population, each 
week day morning of the year, and file back again at night, in turn, ob- 
tain their daily strength and life-blood, the ammunition for fighting each 
day’s battle—without which their field guns would be feeble if not power- 


| less—at their homes. 


Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The resi- 
dents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of the sunny 
South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, according to 
their own manners and customs, exhibit the same features of worldly 
action to a greater or less degree. From these also go out and return, 
at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many millions of the human race, to 


Th i 'G H - 1 the Third Vol | fight for dear life daily, and for those who are dearer even than life itselt. 
e present issue of Goop HouSEKEEPING closes the Thir olume, | 


How desirable, nay, how vitally important, then, that these vast armies 
of men and women and children should endeavor, by every known means 
or attainable methods, to make their homes those of economy, comfort 
and good cheer, fully abreast with the foremost spirit of the age in which 
they live, in all the details that help to make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfection as 
may be attained in the Household—is the purpose and mission of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

With the commencement of Volume Four, we shall begin the publica- 
tion of CATHERINE OWEN’s new serial, “ Progressive Housekeeping, 
or Keeping House Without Knowing How, and Knowing How to Keep 
House Well.” This will give in detail the proper management of the 
Household throughout, and an important feature will be the often called 
for “Daily Program of Work.” 

A $25 PRIZE PAPER ON CARVING. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has so many wails from correspondents who 
find the matter of Carving a burden grevious to be borne, and who ask 
for detailed instructions in the Art of the Carving Knife, that we have 
offered $25 for the best and most complete paper on Carving—practical, 
instructive and comprehensive. The date for receiving these papers 
closes November rst, and the Prize Paper will be published early in the 
progress of Volume Four. 

Mr. E. C. GARDNER is preparing for publication in an early issue a 
plan of a Model Kitchen, which is being prepared with a view of so ar- 


convenience and comfort, looking to economy of space and time, to the 


she Mistress or Maid, may be Monarch of all she surveys to the best 
possible advantage. The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING already 
know how felicitously Mr. Gardner writes on any subject that he takes 
up, and how admirably he plans for the existence and maintenance of 
cozy and comfortable homes, and we shall look for something from his 
pen and pencil that will tell us, not what a kitchen is, but what it ought 
to be. 

MARIA PARLOA will continue her valuable series of papers, which are 
prepared expressly fur GooD HOUSEKEEPING and are not printed else- 
where. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


No. 3. of Mrs. Hester M. Poo r’s series of papers on “ Plain Living 
and High Thinking” is also filed for early insertion. 

Mrs. ELISABETH Roninson Scoviv’s valuable series of papers en- 
titled “In the Sick Room,”’ will be completed during the winter months. 

The Thanksgiving Number will be a genuine Thanksgiving issue full of 
fine things pertinent to the joyous Thanksgiving season. 

The Christmas Number will also have an abundance of Christmas 
Plums that every member of the Household will amply enjoy. 

As said at the commencement of this Volume, we say again at its close, 
the pens that have done the best work on the pages of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING in the past, are still engaged in the good cause in which they 
have been so enthusiastically enlisted. They are almost legion in num- 
ber, gigantic in strength, and are receiving new additions and added 
strength daily. 

To sum up, then, we have every facility, every incentive and an un- 
bounded ambition to make GooD HOUSEKEEPING in the future what it 
has been in the past, the only changes contemplated being those which 
will make each succeeding issue better and better, according to the light 
that shines upon our path as we go forward, and the lessons’we learn 
from the valuable teachings of experience as the days and years go 
by, the issued numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING increase and mul- 
tiply in the Homes of the World, and its mission and efforts find re- 
sponse in the hearts of those who have faith that mankind can have 
from no other source such precious benefits and blessings as those that 
come froma seeking for and a cultivation of the Higher Life of the 
Household. 


WATER AND DIGESTION. 


The old notion that water should be drank sparingly, or even not 
at all, when eating, and while the food is in process of digestion, is 
yielding to a more intelligent understanding of the nature of the 
case. It is still taught in schools and in school physiologies, and 
by physicians, that “water dilutes the gastric juice, and hence its 
power to disintegrate the solid food.” To drink water, there- 
fore, with solid food retards digestion. This is one of the many 
empirical theories that are to be found in medical “science,” 
which are giving way as it becomes a true science, experimentally 
established. 

Sir Henry Thompson, in an article in an English magazine, some 
time ago exposed the fallacy of this, and announced the truth that 
solid food needs a liquid for aiding its dissolution, for holding it 
in suspension when dissolved, and for facilitating its assimilation 
when ready for absorption by the body. In other quarters it is 
declared that the drinking of water in plenty, it has been discovered, 
promotes the accumulation of flesh, through better assimilation of 
the solid food. 

That this new theory of the matter is based on a physiological 
reality, experience is strong in proclaiming. A friend of ours, 
who, through sedentary life, has a digestion that is very sensitive 
to all influences, tells us that his numerous experiences confirm 
the theory for which we have mentioned Sir Henry Thompson as 
an authority. If no liquid is drank with his meals or soon after 
them, distress follows. In proportion as the liquids drank are in- 
capable of holding in suspension the solid food eaten, the stomach 
sends up a complaint; he finds no appreciable difference between 
tea and water, but discovers the bad service of milk; he was drink- 
ing milk with his meals, and no other fluid, for some time, and, 
upon substituting water, enjoyed a most evident improvement, 
beginning with the first meal. Chocolate, though pleasant to the 
taste and nutritious, was found to have a villainous effect as a 
drink. But water, freely drunk, though not in excessive quanti- 
ties, gives the greatest possible aid to the performance of the 
digestive functions. Persons with strong bodily functions do not 


are weak, the correct ways of living are soon picked out from the 
faulty. Those who eschew water at their meals have no experi- 
mental basis for their assumption, and, if their digestive functions 
are weak, they suffer the penalties of their ignorance. Water, too, 
is needed to flush the sewers of the body, and, as some writer has 
lately said, he who uses it sparingly is unclean inside. 


HOME MADE. 

It is strange that men, whose business it is to make bread anc 
sell it, produce goods that are a distressing failure. A carpenter 
will build a house and do it well, a printer will give the eye a feast, 
and the mechanic will construct a perfect engine; but when a man 
becomes a baker, his mission is to afflict every one who canno 
have domestic bread. 

The slow-minded baker at last put out the sign of “home mad: 
bread,” and some Boston bakers now have “home made cake.” 
The cakes are made by women at home, who prefer this work to 
sewing and other possible occupations that bring in a little money 

What feelings and remembrances arise as one passes by thes: 
“home made” articles! He wonders if that cooky will taste as 
his mother’s did—the ones that he always found in a certain place 
on the third shelf from the top. How good they tasted! When 
he left his game of ball, or an ardent play upon the ice, and turned 
homeward, what expectations of the moment that should find his 
hands full of those cookies and his hungry palate delighted with 
their taste! No one could make them as his mother did. The 
neighbors’ boys discovered this, and came in for the gift of one as 
occasion allowed. Then the boys from the boarding-school nea: 
by, who used to play with him, had some relief from their meagre 
fare, as they took refuge in his house on a rainy day to make kites, 
and munched those cookies. There was only one neighbor who 
rivaled his mother, and her boy, his playmate, always seemed to 
have the odor of fresh baked cookies in his clothing. There is 
nothing like the “home made” bread and cake, and bakers may 
find the words a taking label, but at the best only a counterfeit. 


KITCHEN CONVENIENCE, COMFORT AND ECONOMY. 

Mr. E. C. Gardner is preparing for publication in an early issue 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a plan of a Model Kitchen, which is 
being prepared witha view of so arranging the Kitchen of the 
Household, that it shall have every available convenience and com- 
fort, looking to economy of space and time, to the saving of steps 
and temper,—a place where the Queen of the kitchen, be she Mis- 
tress or Maid, may be Monarch of all she surveys to the best pos 
sible advantage. 

The readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING already know how felici- 
tously Mr. Gardner writes on any subject that he takes up, and 
how admirably he plans for the existence and maintenance of cozy 
and comfortable homes, and we shall look for something from his 
pen and pencil that will tell us, not what a kitchen is, but what it 
ought to be. 


PERFECT BREAD. 

Catherine Owen’s serial, bearing the above title, which appeared 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has just been published in pamphlet 
form. It makes a neat little book of sixty-four pages, and con- 
tains over fifty recipes for making breads of all kinds, includ 
ing recipes for the preparation of yeast, and instructions, which 
if closely followed, will enable any housewife to be sure of always 


having perfect bread. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
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TOO EVIDENT. 


Mistress.—‘‘ Maggie, bring me a little Sapolio and clean off this spot on the wall.”” 


Maggie.—“ Yes’m. 


(Aside.) I know what brought it there—that curly headed beau of hers.” 


READY FOR 


EMERGENCIES. 


Use at all times, safe and pleasant to take,| Every family should have a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is the most reliable | Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral to use in case 
medicine for the cure of Throat and Lung of emergency. For Whooping Cough, 
diseases. **On several occasions, during | Croup, and sudden Colds, this remedy is 


the past year, I have used Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral with excellent success. 
of severe and sudden Colds, if used ac- 
cording to directions, it will, judging by 
my own experience, prove a sure cure. — 
L. D. Coburn, Addison, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Cherry 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


In cases | 


invaluable. **Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a 
sure cure for Coughs and Colds in our 
family. My children have always taken 
this medicine for Throat and Lung 
troubles, and I am never without it.— 
J.J. Lawton, Rolling Green, Kansas. 


Pectoral, 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


OME 


Write for Descriptive Circulars ot 
the best home-book ever published— 
GOODHOLME'S DOMESTIC CYCLOPAED'A 
OF PRACTICAL INFORMATION " (NeW Edition). 
— DO IT NOW! — 


C.A.MONTGOMERY & GO. 7 MURRAYST. N.Y- 


Beautiful and Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOOKS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


eee Stained 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Prices. Samples by mail, 25 cents. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


Zz 


READ THIS! 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
Filtered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER CO., Spencer, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


y Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


DISCRIMINATE. 
Persons who suffer from a sensitive condition of the 
skin, particularly during the Fall and Winter, require 
a toilet soap that will Jrevent chapping, chafing and 
roughness, and that will gently cleanse, sooth and heal 
when irritation exists. 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP admirably meets these 
requirements. It is made from Vegetable Oils, Pine 
Tar and Glycerine. Adsolutely Pure and non-irritat- 


 PACKER’S TAR SOAP. 


All druggists, 25 ets. per cake, or maiied post-paid. 
t47~ Send four cents, stamps, for sample and try it. 
Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 
100 Fulton St., New York. 


THE PHYSICIAN'S FAVORITE. 


A_ predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated 
food indicated in all weak and inflamed conditions of 
the digestive organs, either in infants or adults. 

0 It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives, having been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods failed. 


The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, Most 
Economical of all Prepared Foods. 


150 Meals for an Infant for $1.00. 


Easily Prepared. At Druggists, 25c., 5oc., $1. 
t~ A valuable pamphlet on ** The Nutrition of In- 
fants and Invalids,” sent free on application. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


COATHETA. 
|GOLD 
MEDAL. 
New Orleans, 1884. 


QUIRES NO BOLLING, 
A panacea for the nery- 


4 ous. A delicious bever- 
age for every one. Sold 
Wau by all Dealers; Sample 


eo Tin mailed for 10 Cents, 


H.0.WILBUR & SONS.PHILA, 


tS FACTS FOR THE CURIOUS.—A De- 
scriptive Pamphlet on the Uses of Chocolate, sent 
Free with the above. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
| retail box of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 


boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 
for presents. Express charges light. 
Refer to all Chicago. Try it once. 


Address, 
F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 
[Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING. ] 
By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


There is a highly attractive display of autumn supplies throughout | 


our city markets. The next storm will probably wind up the bluefishing 
along the coast. Spanish mackerel are very scarce. There are no novel- 
ties in the fish department, but the variety is large. 


readily, which is somewhat remarkable for so early in the season. Dur- 
ing the first fortnight two hundred dozen have been disposed of by one 
dealer. It is always a sign of booming business and flourishing times 
when terrapin are in demand. Poultry stands are given a substantial 
appearance by the addition of antelope and bear. Peaches still are 
shown in limited quantities. A good supply of sweet cider, nuts, and 
rosy apples are an earnest of Thanksgiving. 


FISH. 


The wholesome delicacy of fish benches is live cod, which is 8 cents a 
pound. Cod steaks are 10 cents, and haddock is 6 cents a pound. 
Chicken halibut are 20 cents, and halibut 18 cents. Striped bass, weigh- 
ing from four to eight pounds, cost 25 cents, and small pan bass are 15 
cents a pound. Fresh Oregon salmon are 25 and 30 cents a pound, accord- 
ing to the cut. Soles are 1o cents, and eels 18 cents a pound. Large fresh 
mackerel are 15 cents, and small ones are 8 cents. Mallet, a small pan 
fish, weighing about a quarter of a pound, are 8 cents a pound. Large 
sea bass are 15 cents, and small ones 8 cents. 


Bluefish are 12% cents, | 
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| and 25 cents each. Corn plover and small yellow legs are $1.25 a dozen. 
| Large yellow legs and Bay plover are $3 a dozen. Small snipe an 

| small birds are 50 cents a dozen. Rail birds and corn snipe bring $1.50 « 
| dozen. Rabbits are 25 cents each. English pheasants are $3.50 a brace. 
Guinea fowls are $1.50 a pair. Canvasback ducks from the West ar 

$3.50, and red-head, western ducks are $1.75 a brace. Mallards are $1, 
black ducks 85 cents, green-wing teal 60 cents, and teal, gray, wood, 
| broad-bill, black-head widgeon and dippers, 75 cents a brace. 


The season for the | 
sale of terrapin thus far has been unprecedented, as they have sold | 


MEATS. 

Southdown mutton from sheep four years old is 18 cents for the leg 
and 22 cents a pound for saddles. Racks are 22 cents, and English chop 
25 cents a pound. Hindquarters of spring lamb are 18 cents and fore 
quarters are 14 cents a pound. Spring lamb chops are 25 cents a pound 
Little roasting pigs done up in white napkins are $2.50 each. Fres! 
roasting pork is 12 cents a pound. Spare ribs are 6 and 8 cents a pound 
Pig loin roast is 14 cents a pound. Prime rib roast of beef is 20 cents ; 


| porterhouse roast is 28 cents, and sirloin steak and roast are 20 cents 4 


| pound. 


Round bone steak is 18 cents, and flat bone steak is 20 cents ; 
pound. Fresh rump beef and help roast are 15 centsa pound. Filet bee 
is 60 cents, and leg beef 7 cents a pound. Beef liver is 10 cents, and bee! 
kidney 15 cents a pound. Loin veal is 24 cents, and leg veal 22 cents 
breast veal is 15 cents, and veal cutlets 28 cents a pound. Shoulder vea 
is 15 cents, and veal ribs 24 cents a pound. Sweetbreads cost 25 and 5 
cents a pair. Calves’ brains are 5 cents a pair; calves’ feet are 50 cents 


| aset; veal kidneys are 25 cents each and mutton kidneys are 5 cents each 


whitebait are 35 cents, black bass are 20 cents, whitefish are 15 cents, and 


salmon trout cost 12% cents a pound. Spanish mackerel are 75 cents a 
pound. Porgies are 12 cents, white perch 1o cents, and pompano 35 
cents a pound. There is not much demand as yet for smelts at 20 cents 
a pound. A very few arrive from the provinces, and those coming from 
Maine are small and soft. An occasional lot of Vineyard smelts of extra 


quality appear, which find ready sale. Live lobsters are 10 cents a pound, | 


and those boiled, which are steamed in salt water as soon as caught, bring 
12 cents a pound. 
sters, but, on account of the distance, two-thirds of the arrivals are dead. 


shell fish present a comical appearance lying on their backs, with cushions 
under their extended heads. Frogs’ legs are 40 cents a pound. Soft 
shell crabs are $2 a dozen; hard shell crabs cost $2.50 a hundred. Scal- 
lops are $2a gallon. Prauns bring $1.25 a gallon. Crayfish are $3.50 a 
hundred. Terrapin are arriving from Savannah, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, and a few from Virginia. Southern terrapin weigh from one to two 
pounds, and diamond backs from two to four pounds. The latter cost 
$30 a dozen, and the former $15 a dozen. A consignment of green turtle 
from Curacoa came into Fulton market yesterday. There were one 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 
Unsalted butter has advanced to 55 cents a pound; Shattuck farm but 


| ter, made on the old-fashioned plan from sour cream is 40 cents a pound ; 


this is done up in highly attractive pats weighing one pound each. Th« 
finest western creamery butter is 33 cents a pound. There are but smal! 
lots of State butter arriving; if prime it brings the same price as the 
western. ‘The second grade of creamery butter costs 3o cents, and the: 
28, 25 and 23 cents a pound. Cooking butter ranges from 12 to 20 cents a 


| pound. Limed eggs are in market costing 19 and 2ocents a dozen. Long 


Maine has just begun to seek a market here for lob- | 
| cents a dozen. 
Green turtles are quite plentiful, and 15 cents a pound. These large | 


| appearance. 


| Green peppers are 15 cents a dozen. 


hundred in number, weighing from five to eighty pounds each. Calling | 


oysters sell for $1 a hundred; box oysters are $2, and extra sizes are $3 
a hundred; callings, used generally for stewing, are 30 cents a quart; 
Bluepoint oysters, opened on the half shell, are 2 cents each. Large 


clams are 75 cents a hundred; medium sized and little neck clams are 60 | 


and 4o cents a hundred. 
SMOKED AND PICKLED FISH. 


” 


Extra shore “No. 1”? mackerel are fat and prime and 25 cents a 
pound. They are $5 a kit. New Dutch herring cost $1.25 a kit. 
Smoked salmon is 25 cents, and smoked haddock is 10 cents. New 
smoked shad is 25 cents a pound, and salted shad roes are 25 cents a 
pair. Domestic Yarmouth bioaters and kippered herring are 50 cents a 
dozen. Nova Scotia smoked salmon is 50 cents a pound. Pickled 
lobster is 25 cents a pound. English spratts are 10 cents a bunch. 


POULTRY AND GAME. 

Rhode Island turkeys weighing from eight to ten pounds are 25 cents a 
pound. Western turkeys weigh from six to eight pounds and are 18 
cents a pound. Frozen, mutton-fed turkeys are 20 cents. Long Island 
turkeys cost 15 cents a pound. Philadelphia roasting chickens are 25 
cents, and those from Long Island cost 20 cents a pound. Maryland 


chickens are 25 cents each. Stewing chickens and scalded fowls are 12 | 


cents, and Buck’s County fowls cost 18 cents a pound. Ducklings are 
18 cents, ducks are 15 cents, and mongrel ducks 20 cents a pound. 
Goslings and mongrel geese are 20 cents, and geese are 15 cents a pound. 


Venison and antelope are 25 cents, and bear is 20 cents a pound. 
Squabs cost 15 and 30 cents each, the former being the price of “dark” | 
birds. Stall-fed pigeons bring $2.50 a dozen. Quail and ducks from 
Havre de Grace will be in market November rst. Western partridges 
cost $1.25 a brace. Eastern partridges are $1.50. Grouse and woodcock 


bring $1.25 a brace. Curlew snipe are 30 cents each. English snipe are 
20 cents, and Jersey snipe 25 cents. 


Plover, and grass plover are 20 | 


| cents a bunch. 


| simmons from Georgia cost 30 cents a pint box. 
| 75 cents for a 5 pound box. 


Island eggs are 30 cents, and State eggs and Pennsylvania stock are 25 
Store house eggs cost 22 cents, but are not fit for boiling 


VEGETABLES. 


Hothouse mushrooms are very scarce and $1.50 a pound. Cauli- 
flowers bring from 1o to 30 cents a head. They are brought to market 
with the heads covered with white paper which adds to their dainty 
Cucumbers are two cents each. Celery is 15 cents a head. 
Tomatoes are ro cents a quart. Green peas cost 25 cents a half-peck. 
Sweet corn is 25 cents a dozen ears. String beans are 15 cents a quart. 
Green okras are $1 a hundred. 
Onions either red or white are 5 cents a 
Horseradish is more plentiful and 15 cents a root. Leeks are ; 
Lettuce is5 cents a head. Radishes are 2 cents a bunch 
Re@ Peppers are 5 cents a bunch. Spinach is 15 cents a half peck 
Summer squashes are 5 cents each; Hubbard squashes are 15 and 20 cents 
each. Water cresses are 15 cents a quart. Turnips cost 15 cents a half 
peck. Parsley is3centsabunch. Herbs bring from 2to 5 centsa bunch 
Sorrel is 15 cents a half peck. Carrots and beets are 15 cents a half peck. 
Parsnips cost 25 cents a half peck. Oyster plant or salsify is 15 cents 4 
bunch. Pickling onions bring from 15 to 25 cents a quart according tv 
size, the smaller ones costing the most. Brussels sprouts are 30 cents « 
quart. French artichokes are 25 and 30 cents each; Jerusalem artichokes 
are ten cents a quart. Cranbernes bring 15 and 18 cents a quart. Sweet 
potatoes are 15 cents a half peck; the best quality of white potatoes are 
25 cents a half peck. Long Island rose potatoes cost $2.50 and $32 
barrel. Chicory is 6cents a head. Chives are 12 centsa bunch. Egg 
plants bring from 1o to 15 cents each. Both white and savoy cabbage 
are 15 centsa head; red cabbage is 20 cents. Choice Delaware swee! 
potatoes are $2 and $2.25 a barrel. 


Garlic is 15 cents a bunch. 
quart. 


FRUIT. 


Table apples are 25 cents, and cooking apples 20 cents a half peck ; 
fall pippins and King apples sell for $2.75 and $3 a barrel; they are 3¢ 
cents a dozen when selected. Rareripe peaches are $4.50a basket and 
are 75 centsa dozen. Smocks cost $4.50a basket and from 60 cents to 
$1 adozen. New Jamaica oranges are tart, and bring from 40 to 60 cents 
a dozen according to size. Bananas are very fine this week, they cos! 
from 30 to 4o cents a dozen. New figs are 25 centsa pound. Sheldon 
pears cost from 30 to 4o cents a dozen. Beurre Bosc and Beurr 
Clargean are the same price. Seckel pears are 3o cents aquart. Per- 
Niagara grapes bring 
Muscat and Tokay grapes are $1 for 
5 pound box. Malaga grapes are 20 cents a pound. Malaga lemons ar‘ 
25 cents a dozen. Messina lemons cost 35 and 4o cents a dozen. 
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dozen. 1oo new and popular songs sent free 
ye and to all who send 4 cents to pay postage. 
too pieces choice music 6 cts. Catalogue 
$1.50 a free. P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
brace 
; Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
est arc DYSPEPSI and Cure, being the experience of an 
are $1, actual sufferer, by Joun H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 
: 1; years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. x 
wood, | FROM | 
CAPTAIN THE HONORABLE TRADE Gn MARK. 
the ley . 
’ An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate. ALISTAIR HAY 
chop Unequalled for children and Invalids. A deli- | 
d fore cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- | 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36e. | 
Our Home Granula Co., Dansvitte, N.Y., BATTALION BLACK WATCH INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
Fres! ‘perfect substitute for Mothers’ Milk. The most 
pound Hi hl d | Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
cents PAENoL $00 !QUE Royal Highlanders, pur nk, “hve 
‘ents 
inten : DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
pents : Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, | (Second Son of the Earl of Kinnoull.) ae 
et bee! Invaluable in DISEASES and INJURIES of ANT- | 
id bee! MALS and POULTRY; destroys LICE and other Duppiin CASTLE, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
cents VERMIN. 
TO THE LIEBIG COMPANY: 
er vea For all kinds of HURTS, GALLS, and other DIS- ‘ 
and 5 EASES OF ANIMALS, such as ULCERS, ERUP- “T was ina condition of great debility, consequent 
:) cent ; TIONS, CRACK, QUITTER, ITCH, MANGE, CAT- | upon a broken-down stomach, dyspepsia and malaria, 
s TLE-TYPHUS, FOOT-ROT, and FOOT and MOUTH | complicated with kidney irritation, when my medical 
Si DISEASES, SCRATCHES, ete. | attendant directed me to take your incomparable Coca 
Ser Sate Beef Tonic. Its effect was simply marvelous. The 
‘or by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. power of digestion was quickly restored, the kidney We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
m but Ndi “ 4 > Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
OVEMENT OF THE WEARER irritation vanished and rapid restoration to health fol-| Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
ound ; lowed. Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
Th elasticity of the cloth Other preparations of Coca had been tried without = — 5 per We a very 
: eaten will fit perfectly first the slightest effect.” large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
time worn. Requires from 60 to club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
as the no breaking in. Money Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
é theo returned by seller af- | White Tea Sets with $10 orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
the: 10 days with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
cents a . PERFECT FITTisG. | or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
I retry . ae | Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
song Healthful & Comfortable Goop HouSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
are 25 | trated Price and Premium List. 
oiling | GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
— 815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Canli and upwards. Mention this paper. 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, III. 
narket 
dainty ul 4 55 D E B t 
head, 0 ad mners Brownell |) over eater 
f-peck. 
quart BY RHODE Pat. May 31, ’71, May 6, ’73. 
sents 21 Published Regularly in the Philadelphia SPICES. | | 
3 are 4 A j . ONE THING 
DIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
peck - Always Needful 
0 cents THE 
half 
bunch Absolutely Pure KITCHEN. 
f peck. 
cents Always Satisfactory 
ling to 
PULAR. 
chokes The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists POPU P 
Sweet in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, and —_- 
| FULL WEIGHT of package. 
eS ari | _ If your grocer does not keep them, we will send you 4,000,000 IN USE. 
d $3a for trial, prepaid, a quarter pound package of spice or 
“aloe mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name of kind 
Egg \desired. BUGBEE & BRUWNELL, 
ibbage 26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R. I. 
sweet Stands FIRST in all 
iss EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have Countries. 
watched the effects of Crospy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has — 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
peck ; | ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘1 feel another person, | Has never hada rival. 
a it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge yon to put it to the | Used 1 “penne 
are 30 CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK _ test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- | — yy - 
et and is to contribute a series of “Cottage — Dl benefits have been derived from its use.” housekeepers. Indorsed 
nts to Benes Most bills of for | by all Teachers of cook- 
ouschold magazines are toe elabo- 
9 cents rate for people in limited cireum- 56 W. 25TH ST., NEW YORK. Png Four Sizes, Send 
y cost stances. Cottage Dinners” will suit for circular. 
people of moderate means. Accom- 
heldon ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. Regular size-sent by 
€ upon pretty table adjuncts, methods : > ; ai i 
Beurr of serving and waiting, garnishing. , Made to order one’s exact sins. mail on receipt of 50 
Per- and etianette, With this form, dress-fitting is a_ pleasure, cents. 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is elegant- The $3.00 Extension Draping 
ly illustrated, employs the best writ- “SKIRT FORM, 
fora ers, and has nearly 400,000 paid sub- An Invaluable 
MS arc seribers, Fits Every One. ousands in Use. | 
("Mailed to any address, 3 months on trial, on we Please send for Circulars. DOVER STAMPING CO., 


reccipt of only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 
Address: 
CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S, N. UFFORD & SON, | 
43 West St., Boston. 


BOSTON, MASS, 
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BUSINESS COMMENT. 
The Great American Tea Company, of New York, have something to 
say in our advertising columns which will interest the ladies. 
The new Crochet and Embroidery Material: Ladies can read all about 
it by sending 12 cents for copy of new work, to the publishers, J. R. 
Leeson & Co., 298 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 


Many cases of Dyspepsia, of long duration, have been cured by eating | 


Wheat Meal, and it is a positive cure for constipation. Your grocer sells 
the famous Arlington Wheat which is one of the best articles of diet 
known. 

It will be of advantage to those who desire to furnish and beautify 
their homes in good taste, to consult Hart, Merriam & Co., of Hartford, 
Conn. They have a large and elegant stock of carpetings, curtain 
goo ls and wall decorations of rare designs and beautiful combined color- 
ings. It costs no more to furnish a house in good taste than to buy of a 
random selected stock, where patterns and colorings are little regarded. 
They keep an immense stock in each of their various departments, and 
are members of the American Manufacturers Wall Paper Association. 

It is far more stylish to mark your linen in your own handwriting with 
areliable indelible ink than to use stencils or rubber stamps; it takes a 
little more time in the beginning, but an article once well marked with 
Paysons Indelible Ink is marked forever. The “ Marking System ”’ is 
one that should be adopted by every housekeeper; it saves much con- 
fusion, and in many instances loss of clothing. A correspondent says 
“Long experience has taught my family to prize Payson’s ink very 
highly and to regard it as one of the absolute necessities of housekeep- 
ing.” 

The Great American Tea Company, whose principal office is at the 
corner of Church and Vesey streets, New York city, are said to be the 
largest retailers of tea in the world. They have over two hundred stores 
located in the various cities of the United States, and are constantly add- 
ing tothe number. The reason for their success in business is because 
they sell only perfect and pure goods. They are now offering moss rose 
and gold band tea sets, dinner sets and toilet sets free to ladies who will 
get up clubs for their teas and coffees, full particulars of which will be 
furnished upon application. 

GRANULA. “ OuR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE.” (The Sanatorium), at 
Dansville, N. Y., has acquired a national reputation as one of the most 
successful sanatoriums in the country. Its celebrated founder, Dr. 
James C. Jackson, has given years of study and research to the question 
of diet for invalids. One of the results of this work is the production of 
Granula, a healthy food, prepared from the best winter wheat grown in 
the famous Genesee valley. It contains every constituent of the grain, 
is twice cooked by aspecial process, and while it is very palatable and 
highly nutricious, it is ready for immediate table use. The sick and well 
alike enjoy it as an article of every day food. Circulars giving detailed 
description and testimonials will be gladly sent on application to Our 
Home Granula Company, Dansville, N. Y.—M. Y. Weekly Tribune. 

In these days, when complaints in regard to the impurities of the do- 
mestic water supply are heard on every hand, it is of the first importance 
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Diamond Filter which is advertised elsewhere in this issue, consists of 4 
partitioned filter case, provided with a four-way cock--two ways for inle: 
and two ways for outlet, and acts chemically as well as mechanically 
It is constructed of imperishable materials: bone, charcoal and quart: 
The charcoal is protected by the quartz from gross impurities, and |) 
the method of cleansing employed, will remain pure for an indefinit 
period. The quartz removes the greater part of those substances held i 
suspension before the water reaches the charcoal. The latter is thus 
left to purify the water from those things held in solution. It may als 
remove germs of disease. This filter is made in six sizes for use in th 
kitchen and also to be placed in the cellar, so that the whole house cai 
be benefited by it. The larger sizes are serviceable in filtering water fi 
steam boilers and paper mills. 


Nonotuck Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


FLAT ANDP A PEER SEnvetore 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which Goop HousEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
Knickerbocker Shoulder Brace 5 


and Suspender combined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes respiration, prevents Round 
Shoulders. A_ perfect Skirt Supporter for 
Ladies. No harness— simple — unlike all & 
others. All sizes for Men, Women, Boys, = 
* and Girls. Cheapest and only Reliable 
Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent post-paid on receipt= 
of $1 per pair, plain and figured. or $1.50 sil 
faced. Send chest measure around the body. 


Address, KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 


BASTION, PA. 


N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


IS THE BEST FOR 
LOW PRESSURE STEAM 


AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND N 
Over 13,000 in Use! 
ALSO, 


Steam Engines and Boilers of all kinds, and Machinery Generally. 


MANUFACTURED AT THE 


New York Central Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 


New York Office, 40 Cortlandt Street. Boston, Mass., Office, 
Philadelphia Office, 1343 Arch Street. New 
Washington, 322 13th Street, N. W. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and price-list. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


TEE 
PATENT WROUGHT-IRON BOILER, 
With Self-Feeding Coal Magazine, 


Keeps Steam Up Constantly. 


Haven, Conn., 738 Grand Street. 


N. 83.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons building. 


HEATING, 
IGHT. 


Haymarket Square. 


Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


NEW BURDE’'TT ORGAN LIST 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
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BiG OFFER. we POULTRY Made of the granulated leaves 
y. Th Self-Operatin Washing “Machines. “If “4 ALL AR I IS I S CAN E } ae, of the most fragrant sweet herbs 


want one send us your name, P. express i 
ists of 4 otfice at once. THE NATIONAL Co., 23 Dey St., 


: wate LADIES’ GUIDE. i One tablespoonful is enough to 
nically TOKOLOGY. Alice B. Stockham, M. D. the dressing to an ani 
| 


The very best book for agents. Sample pages free. 


quart, 
and 1 Cloth, $2; Mareoe, 92.7 ey PUB. CO., Chi By sending for our reduced Price List | pound turkey. Sold everywhere. 
Icago. before purchasing Art Materials of any de- | 
definit : | scription. Address, and mention this r. 
held HANOVER’S Ladies and Gentlemen to take 
neld i Merchant Tailor | EDMAND’S Art $ | St nice light work at their homes. 
is thus System of ~ upp y ore, S1 to = a day easily made. 
a ment cutting is '. Work sent by mai o Canvassing. Stea 
ay als the = the used 12 Bromfield Street, Boston. Employment furnished. Address with stamp, 
>} teacher. ‘onsists of a uare, @ the urves, anda 
in th of explicit Instructions, to CROWN MEG. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 
sec rments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 7 
draping. adding and finishing. | have the only ly per- CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, TOKOLC IG Y ok for ry Woman 
5.00. tr rostpaid., alrendy 
pot “AGENTS WANTED. Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in sold! Agents wanted everywhere. 1. od 
mail on ROVER: M ie T te. Cincl tL Address Geo. M. SMUrit & Co.,175 Washington St., Bost 
JOHN C. HAN » Masonic Temple, Cincinnati, 0, Kl t KN t a h ] { 
Day you saw this in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. | all ure, 0 § ery, FREE ew Tailor System 
| Cutting. MooDY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


“THE GOOD. NEWS And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 

H Send 15 cts. for 
GREATAMERICAN AD | 99 to 103 East Bridge St, SPRINGFIELD. MASS. | ‘HOU SEWIVES Attention 
T Greatest inducements ever of. Broom Holder. It is always 
fered. How's your tt time to | 7 D. NEEDHAM'S SONS __ in place, being screwed to the wall and holds any size 


orders for our celebrated Peas 4 Tigh jy 116-118 Dearborn Street, | Broom, —. Feather Duster, &c. Special prices for 
beauti CHICAGO, agents. RK. G. CARLTON, Box 724, New Haven, Ct. 


ComPany 


GREAT AMET particulars address > OF PETTIS’ NEW PROPELLING PENCIL. 
Box 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, dy nN. "Canes 


‘ancer, rh,SaltRheum, | = 


29 | } Equal toany pencil in the market, and retails at l0cts. only. 
make a spec- Cough, &c nd Send for one dozen, and see how easily they sell, Everybe ody 
ialty of giv- 7 , will buy one. Some by mail, 10 cts.; 1 dozen by mail, 65 cts. 
ing Premiums for the jane of ‘Tea Clubs. ” Address» W. J. PETTIs, Box 1211, Providence, R. L. 


Now is the time to get up orders for — 
celebrated TEAS and COFF 


. Tea 
of all kinds, trom 30) to 75 ets. | 
per pound. We defy the 
world on price and 
i No house can a 


give t same quality 


} of goods 
7 e > e have . 

| ya oy and orna- We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most delicious and 


mental articles to select fiom. : 
Send us your address (mention this publication) and we wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulte rated, 
will mail you our Ilustrated Price and Premium List, and that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGENAL PHILADELPHIA 


CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without any 


C) adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. Everything pertaining 
French, German S anish, italian to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an inferior 
j “ article, except the letters of the monogram. ‘Yo avoid imitations, ask your 
You can, & ten weeks’ study, master ether of these weg % 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- confectioner to show you an exact fac-simile of it, which is stamped on 
versation, by Dr. Ricit. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, Terms, $5.00 for 
ks of each language, with privilege of answers to all We Gell by the Case Only. 


uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, RV E & CO Boston Mass. 


art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


EIS SHING 00, 
REERIGHRATORS 
ADIES DON'T pay enormous prices for Stamping ” 
Patterns when you can get them y 
L - F, ROLOSON’S EXCELSIOR DRY AIR. 
other Dealers Charge. Outtit, 1:6 Designs with Powder We challenge the world as to dryness, coolness or cheapness. 
Pads, 50 cents, 52 all large Patterns with Powder Any size, shape or desired, from #5 Supe- 
Pads and Cometete and Book of Designs, ®1.15. rior porcelain water family 
Look of over 3000 Designs, 15 cents. Paper Flower Outfit, : = sizes ; no ice put in water for drinking. 
with French Tissue Paper, Wire, Leaves, Culots, Rubber Stem in: We lead New York, Boston, Philadelphia. and all others. 
“prays, ete., with Book of Instructions, 40 cents, Com- a 
plete Paper Flower Outfit, with 24 sheets best French Tissue x . 
12 Sprays, Wire, Leaves, Rubber Stemming, Centres, Stamped Flow z —< Send for circular. 
ers, Culots, Moss, Daisy Petals, Pincers, Book of Instructions, etc., 
81.00. Book on Paper Flowers, 6 cents. Headquar : F. ROLOSON, Patentee and Manager. ; 
ters for All Kinds of Peper Flowe: Materials, ete. 


Toilet, Bath, Nursery. CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


Cleanses, heals and for H ealth, Economy and Beruty. 

beautifies the skin; & F Perfect fit forall ages—/nfan‘s to Ad:! s 

eradieates disfigur- Sold by leading retailers. Ask for them. Take no other. 
SOAP ing eruptions, and FERRIS BROS., M’t’rs, 81 White St., 


Factory, 939 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOAP in opening the pore 
F and stimulating and 
invigerating the oil 
SOAP glands and tubes,| Something new! Just what you want! LEBOSQU ET 
makes their return impossible. Made from the et asample 
finest vegetable oi's obtainable and containing —of— OUR 


medicinal properties that make it a specific ; BLADED 
for diseases of the skin. Does not irritate 
the most tender skin, and perfectly harmless | 4 OcKE 

for use with INFANTS from the day of birth. i 


SHAVING. It makes = = = 
that 19 delightfully KU) R ICA RUBBER STAMP COMBINED: 
fr nt, soothing a ab SAMPLE KNIFE With Your Name $1.00. by mail. 
an healing. The Our agents are selling hundreds of these stamps. 
Finest Toilet Soap SOA! Our Pen and Pencil Stamp,with name only 20 c. 


on the market. 25c. Y= ew 148 pz age Catalogue by mail 21 i. “ea HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
HALMAN MFG. CO., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. | Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


For Sale by Druggists. Agents wanted everywhere! Big Pay! Circulars ae. LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston 
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EBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 


A Dictionary 
118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 
Gazetteer of the World 


of 25,000 Titles, and a 


Mey | Biographical Dictionary 
Schoo! and of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
Fireside. Allin one Book. 


A CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFT. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


DEAFNESS Its causes, and a new and successful 
CURE at your own home, by one who 
was deaf twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the 
noted specialists without benefit. Cxred himself in 
three months, and since then hundreds of others. 

Full particulars sent on application. 


T. PAGE, 
No. 41 West 31st Street, New York City. 


MAGAZINE OR PERIODICAL 


j You intend to subscribe for any 


In the United States, 
IT WILL BE TO YOUR ADVANTAGE t 
consult our special combination and premium list. 
Sent free anywhere upon application. 


Address, THE PRESS CO., Limited, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘0 


POLYGRAPH§ 


GREATEST DRAWING INSTRUMENT 


By Mail Ever Invented. 
Source of endless 
instruction and 
amusement. 
POLISHED BRASS, 
Every boy and girl 
should have one, 
1 Wonderful Help to 
LADIES in MAKING 
eAURIGINAL DESIGNS 


of all kinds, A revo- 
[ae iution in Drawing. 
WANT 


ED andgvy, ~ 
FOR SALE. 


Now is the 
time to begin 
to earn your 


Christmas money. The 


PERFECT TOWEL-HOLDER 


is something that every one 
wants, as all use a Towel, and 
must hang it up; this is the best 
and most convenient one ever 
made ; it is twice the size of 
illustration, nickel-plated, and 
sells at sight. You can make 
80c. on every dozen. Sample 
by mail, 15c.; one dozen, $1, 
postpaid. HAFF & CO., 
Box 24, Hartford, Conn. 


Yours for Health 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE 


CUT HALF SIZE. 
Pat. DEc. 1, 1885. 


#For ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weak so 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
(SPLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 


In LiQuiD, PILL oR 
LOZENGE FORM, (6 
ror $5.) EITHER 


CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 

Mrs. PINKHAM’s “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, IJlention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 
t3rlr ts A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN. IT RE 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, 
Physicians Use !t and Prescribe It. 

(Qt REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HALMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME. 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does ALL it claims todo. 
AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tue Woman’s Sure Friend FOR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES. LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
Sr THAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 

All Sold by Druggists.-@a 

MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS curs CoNSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


MUSICAL, SCat 
O12 Organettes, Magic Lant. Outfits 81.50. 
HARBACH & CO,, 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pc. 


BRIGGS & COMPANY. 


Embroidery, Braiding, an 
Initial Letters. New book 
Pbound in cloth, showing al 


receipt of 25 cents. 


Co.’s Silk Crewel, Fi 


skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 
(At retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 


104 Franklin St., New York 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
transfers the pattern to any 
fabric. Designs in Crewels 


the latest designs, sent on 


Be sure and give Briggs & 

oselle 
and Outline Silk a frial. 
(All IMporTED and in Washing CoLors.) Sample 


i 


ituations procured all pupils when competent. 
end for We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 

Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 
their Telephones on lines less than 
two miles in length. A few months’ 
rental buys a first-class Telephone 
that is no infringement, and works 
splendid on lines for private use on 
any kind of wire, and works good in 
stormy weather. It makes homes 
leasant; annihilates time; prevents 


mer should have to connect stores, houses, depots <4 
Chance for agents. i 


Caeptorion, saves many steps, and is 
just what every business man and far- 
tories, colleges, etc., etc. The practicable and relia) 
Telephone that is sold outright and warranted to work. 
Circulars free. WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
t WHEEL KNIFE SHARPENER, Patented 


arch 16, 1880. Other 
Patents pending. It 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work 
effectively. The Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is 6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is 
fastened to a table or 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any addres 


east of the of $150 by ex- 
ral Terms to Agents 


Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


press or mail, prepai 
and the Trade. 


OrFIcE oF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir :—You ask how I like the ‘‘Household’ 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sharpener, sent me. 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It i 
all you claim for it and more. Iam sure you mus’ 


meet with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 


one, etc. I would not sell mine for five times its cos 


if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 


this if it is of any use to you. 
Most truly yours, 3B, F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 
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Sel- 

ing Specialtie. 

A for Both SEXES 0) 
the market. 


They are light and ge adapted to long tran;- 
portation and exporting. All new and original. 
250 to 500 per cent. Profit. 
SAMPLES FREE, Write at once and see wh.t 
great inducements | give. To get what you write for, 
ask for catalogue “I”? GEO S. WHITE, Specialty 
Manufacturer, L. Box 255, Danbury, Conn. 


A Specialty. 
THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE STATE. 


HART, MERRIAM & C0. 


Offer the trading public a stock of 


CARPETINGS, CURTAIN GOODS, 


AND WALL DECORATIONS, 


Of rare designs and beautiful combined colorings 
which will be of advantage to those who desire to fur- 
nish and beautify their homes in good taste. Our 
Stock is immense and contains the richest goods as 
well as the fofular grades for the millions. Our long 
experience enables us to keep pace with the novelties 
as fast as produced. To those who are about to make 
selections for new homes as well as those refurnish- 
ing, we would invite ar examination of our Various 
Departments, believing it will be advantageous for a!! 
purchasers to give us a visit. It costs no more to fur- 
nish in good taste than to buy of a random selected 
stock where patterns and colorings are little regarded. 

Come where you can find beautiful goods and a 
Mammoth Stock at Low Prices. 


HART, MERRIAM & CO.., 


364 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Members of the American Manufacturers Wa’! 
‘aper Association. 


Gompouno Oxycen TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 


4 


Liebig’s Organic Chemistry Says: 

* All vital activity arises from the medical action of 
oxygen and the elements of food.” Page 9. 

“The first conditions of animal life are nutritious 
matters and oxygen introduced into the system. * * 
Man takes from the atmosphere in one year, according 
to Menzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 gal- 
lons per week). Page 12. 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Office corner Main and 
State Streets.(over Book Store). Send for Pam- 
phlet. P. O. Address, Box 558. See Goop HousE- 
KEEPING of May 15th, page 34. 


When writing to Advertisers, always 
Mention this Paper. 


ND REVOLUTIONIZED 
- A New System 
Sh RT TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The Simplest and Most jogs System on earth. 
Students on 3to4months. Write for terms, 
Address W. O. MELTON, 1108 Vlive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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st Se LAD/ES:—Before starting on a journey, be 

ialtie. sure and have a “SAFETY PAC AGE” in 

XES On which to carry Shoe other liquids 

ket. with ABSOLUTE SAFETY. Do not risk 

 trans- having the pleasures of you whole trip marred 

‘ by finding, when unpacking your trunk, a lot of : 

| ruined clothing, simply because the bottle of : 

e what ry Dressing, Perfume, or any other liquid you may 

ite for, We chance to carry has become broken. Sent by 

ecialty return mail, postpaid, for 40 cents. 

CASE & DANIELS, Boot and Shoe Dealer, E 
HARTFORD, CONN. p 

| 7, 
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Manufacturer 


MONTH 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
he best FARM and HOME Paper. 
Sent ON TRIAL Three Months, 


JAPANESE SOAP. FREE] |i 


STRICT 
all purposes, t 


Best in the world for 
e ath or Toilet. Will not | —_ 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv- | 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. 


Positively cures or | 
chap 


Send us seven | 
Vrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by | 
| 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. | 


‘air Street, CLEVELAND, OHLO, 


Trace Mark 


THE CELEBRATED 


PROVIDED WITH EITHER DOCK ASH 
OR DUPLEX GRATE, 


The “‘ ANDES” is a first-class range in every re- 
spect and is guaranteed equal to any other in every 
desirable particular or no sale. It can be had in the 
various styles, with high or low closet, cabinet base, 
with or without high shelf, with or without reservoir, 
and with dock ash giate. By a slight change it can be 
used to burn wood. Wiil keep fire continuously ; 
bakes equally well at any time of the day. It is well 
made and tastefully finished in nickel and tile. Is 
handsome, durable and effective. Every Range fully 
warranted to do all that is claimed for it. Compari- 
son of quality and price invited. 

Manufactured by 


PHILLIPS & GLARK STOVE 60., 


GENEVA, N. Y. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 


Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 


NOW IN USE. 


The “ SUBMERGED FILTER’”’ is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. ‘The purest is that which 
gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can Dg in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservuir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—effectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 

Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARDJULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 

PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 

W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 

Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 

over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, | 

ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 
e Schuylkill or on water. 

ours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
OFFICES, | 52s Chestnut Street, PHILA. 
Ww. G. HIMROD, President, 
GEO. HULME, Sec’y and Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City, 


The Food of Foods. 


Y exact analysis ‘‘ Cerealine Flakes ” 

has as much greater a true food value 
than Oatmeal as 100 is greater than 39° 
as much greater than Rice as 100 is 
greater than 45; as much greater than 
Buckwheat as 100 is greater than 34. 
“‘Cerealine Flakes” has no equal for 


‘Griddle-cakes, Waffles, Muffins, Pud- 


dings, Porridge, Soups, etc, 


Crreauine M’r’c Co., Cotumsus, Inp. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI® 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 

= Paul 


WING Green Bay) 
WISCONSIN 


ATCHison 
D 
—Topek {RANGAS CITY MEN. Co.) 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Cht- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Molino 
and Rock island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa on. Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At. 
lantie, Knoxvi le, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 


Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert sae, Eampeapens and 
8t. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel overit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy stecl. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone and iron, Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skill can make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
“ry of its passenger accommodations is unequalcd in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missourt 
River consist of comfortabie Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, clegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Expre:s 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesquo 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 

innesota. The rich wheat ficids and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Diuffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis. St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 
especially families, ladies and children, reccive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly attention. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE OF OUTDOOR SPORT, TRAVEL 
AND ADVENTURE. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


UTING will not be influenced by any special interests: it will not 

encourage the gambling element in sports, but will promote all that is 

true and manly in outdoor life, whether in the Military Camp, the Yacht, the 
Tennis Field, the Backwoods, or other sphere. 


Its artistic features are equal to those of the best publications in any 
country, and its contributors are all leaders in their respective fields. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


OUTING is as wholesome in its spirit as the breath of a pine forest, and a constant 
inspirer of a love of nature.—Mew York Tribune. 


POULTNEY BIGELOW, Editor. 


NEW YORK, 140 Nassau Street. LONDON, 188 Fleet Street. 


! 
Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfe 
350 Pictures in desi to cents. 
GEM CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have you tried “ WuHiITING’s 
StanDarD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by Wuitinc 
Parer Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


—_EA'T— 


Nature’s Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen el 
ments found in the human body, and chemical analy 
sis shows all natural foods, vegetable and animal, cor 
tain these same fifteen elements, and nearly in th: 
same proportion as the human body. Deficiency o/ 
vitalizing elements is the trouble with fine flour. 

Facts are Stubborn Truths. 

FLOUR is the only impovished food used by man 
kind—impovished by the withdrawal of the tegument 
ary portion of the wheat, leaving the internal or starch 
portion. See the facts! In chemistry we find that in 
100 parts of substance— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impovishment of ove: 
three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 parts Phosphoric Acid,—an impoveris! 
ment of about three-quarters. 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime, and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0 1 Soda,—an impovishment of 
five-sixths Lime and Soaa each. 

Wheat has Sulphur, 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid, 0.5; Flour has no Sul 
phuric Acid. 

Wheat has Silica, 0.3; Flour no Silica. 

Wheat Meal is a ferfect food for Infants anid 
Children, containing all the material for a strong and 
vigorous constitution. A positive cure for constipa- 
tion. It is a perfect food for the dyspeptic. as it is ir 
the best condition for the gastric juice to act upon. fur 
nishing the power to digest, feeding the nerve centers. 
etc. For the Brain Worker it is unsurpassed, con 
taining all the mo properties which the active 
brain demands, and without which it is incapable o! 
endurance. 

The Arlington Wheat Meal has been on thi 
market for the past 12 years, bearing the highest rep 
utation. Being ground from the best pure wheat, i' 
furnishes to the public the means of supplying a per 
fect food. Its quality as it leaves the Arlington 
Mill's is guaranteed to be of superlative excellence an: 
purity. If your grocer does not keep it write for cir 
culars, etc., to 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Prop’r, Arlington, Mass. 
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CAREFUL PARENTS, WHO WANT A SAFE MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS, WILL FIND THAT THE MOST 
ENTERTAINING, MOST SENSIBLE AND HELPFUL, THE WIDEST IN 
RANGE, AS WELL AS THE CHEAPEST, IS 


WIDE AWAKE. 


SPECIAL AWWOUVUNCEMEWNT. 


The success which has attended our offers of WIDE AWAKE ¢o Clubs at reduced prices has been so great that we have decided 
to give the former wholésale price to everybody. 

From this date, subscriptions to WUDE AWAKE /or 1887 will be received at the net price of only R240. 

The Magazine will be somewhat enlarged, and improved in every particular,—only an enormous increase in circulation making 
possible the wholesale reduction in price which is announced above. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MAGAZINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


Beyond praise. 


... Will delight old and youn 


alike. . 


WIDE AWAKE. ‘For"'ss7* 


. . It is simply impossible to give to one who has not seen it any idea of the good sense, 


rare fun, exquisite illustrations, and thorough healthiness of tone which abound in this beautiful Magazine.—.Sheffield /ndependent (England). 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT of Serial Stories and Series of Articles. 


THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS, 

By CHARLES EGrertT CRAppock. A dramatic 
serial of boy life in the Great Smokies. Illustrations 
E. H. Garrett. 

ROMULUS AND REMUS. 

By CHARLES R. TALBorT. Full of mirthful sur- 

prises. Illustrations by F. T. Merrill. 


MONTEZUMA’S GOLD MINES. 

By Frep. A. OBER, author of “ The Silver City.” 
Ihis serial of romantic adventure 1s based on Mr. 
Ober’s own search for the lost gold mines of Monte- 
zuma, which are tirmly believed in Mexico to be still 
in existence, their precise locality a guarded secret 
among one or two tribes of mountain Indians. _Illus- 
trations by Hy. Sandham. 


THE SECRETS AT ROSELADIES, 
By MARY HARTWELL CATHEKWOOD. Iilustra- 
tions by W. A. Rogers. 
HOWLING WOLF AND HIS TRICK PONY. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. CHampney. The hair- 


breadth adventures of a bright little Indian boy. Illus- 
trations by H. F. Farny. 


BIRD-TALK. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WuitNEy. A delicious group of 
paems, each descriptive of a bird and its haunts. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


IN WAR TIMES AT LA ROSE BLANCHE, 
By Mrs. M. E. W. Davis. Twelve stories, written 

by a prominent New Orleans ‘lady, the wife_of a 

a cavalry officer. Illustrations by E. W. 
em bie, 


BALLADS ABOUT OLD-TIME AUTHORS. 
By HARRIET PreEscoTT SporrorD. ‘Tender 
stories from the lives of the masters of the ear- 
lier English literature. Illustrations by Edmund H. 
Garrett. 
FAMOUS PETS. 
By ELEANOR LEwIs. 


“FAIRY FOLK ALL.” 
By LoutsE IMOGEN GUINEY. Twelve papers. 
Researches in fairy-land, giving the natural history of 
brownies and bogies, of fays and elves. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 
Of great interest and value will be opened in the 
December (Christmas) nmber. It will have the co- 
operation of many of the leading authors in the 
country. 


A surprising array of notable sngionamines articles, 
new features, and specialties will detailed in the 
Full Prospectus. group of Longfellow articles, 


SEND FOR FULL PROSPECTUS. 


including one by the poet’s brother, Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow ; stories by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Miss 
Jewett, Maurice Thompson, Jessie Bentch Frémont ; 
superbly illustrated articles by Mr. and Mrs Joseph 
Pennell, author and artist; ‘**Concord: Ite High- 
ways and By-Ways.” by Margaret Sidney: fasci- 
nating scientific articles by Grant Allen, the brilliant 
author, etc, etc. SPECIMEN COPry, 
10c. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES in 
the World To-day for Boys and 
Girls and for Babies. 


BABYLAND 
Never fails to carry delight to the Babies and rest to 
the Mammas. Only 50 cents a year. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 


Seventy-five flea e pictures a year, and number- 
less smaller, and delightful stories and poems. $1.00 
a year. 


THE PANSY, 


Edited by the famous author of the “ Pansy Books.” 
Always contains a serial by * Pansy” herself. $1.00 
a year. 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


CHOICE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


WIDE AWAKE, Volume U. 

This beautiful volume is rich in stories, ballads 
special illustrated articles, adventures, history and 
literature and art features representing the recent 
work of the most popular authors and artists. Among 
its commanding specialties are stories by H. H.. Mrs. 
Jessie Benton Fremont, Miss Wilkins, the fine helio- 
type Memorial Portrait of General Grant, and a com- 
plete serial story, ‘“* How the Middies Set up Shop,” 
by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, etc , etc. Price, $1.75, 


boards. 
WIDE AWAKE, Volume V. 

This magnificent anrual is rich in special features: 
True Stories and Poems by Mrs. Whitney, Mrs, Thax- 
ter, Mrs. Spofford, Sarah Orne Jewett, Norah Perry, 
and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, two beautiful full pages 
in colors, together with a charming serial by Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, ‘A Girl and a Jewel,” 
etc., etc. Price @1.75, boards. 

BABYLAND, ’86. 

_This beautiful annual for the nursery is radiant with 
pictures of bonny baby-life. Boards, 75 cents; cloth, 

THE PANSY, 1886. Bound Volume. 

Edited by Mrs. G. R. ALDEN (Pansy). With its 

graphic pictures, dainty verse, entertaining stories, and 


These are but a few of the many choice Holiday Books on our Catalogue. 


instructive sketches and tales. In artistic double lithc- 
covet, $1.25; cloth, $1.75; cloth, gilt edges, 
2.00. 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS* ANNUAL. 

The new volume of these valuable annuals is the 
most tempting treasury of entertainment and educa- 
tion yet sent out between a single pair of covers. 
Price, $1.00. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 1886. 

A notable feature of this attractive annual is the 
large number of full-page pictures,—seventy-four in 
all,—two printed in colors. in addition to nearly two 
hundred _ smaller illustrations. 
for the delight and information of youngest readers. 
Quarto, illuminated cover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00. 


IDYLS AND PASTORALS. 


A selection from the edition de luxe. Original 


> by CELIA THAXTER, with full-page illustration | 


y Smedley, Taylor, Volkmar, Lungren. and others, 


printed from fine wood engravings. Pofudlar edition. 


Octavo, cloth, gilt edge, &3.00; embossed leather, 


padded, $4.00; seal, padded, #4 00. 
YOUTH IN TWELVE CENTURIES. 


Popular edition. Twenty-five striking studies of 
youthful race types and national costumes, from 


The text is designed 5 


Egyptian, 1500 8. c., to early Colonial. Printed in 
color on toned paper, and daintily bound. Quarto, 
cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

THE MINUTE MAN. 

In this ballad of “The Shot Heard Round the 
World,’ MARGARET Sipney has given a vivid 
arias of that shaping event in the dawn of our 
iberty. Illustrated by Hy. Sandham. Price, $1.50, 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIK 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT. 

A choice gift-book for all who appreciate the relig- 
‘ous sentiment of Christmas. Quarto, morocco, limp, 
added, $3.00. 

CHKISTMAS DAY. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

THE OLDEN CHRISTMAS. 

Str WALTER Scottr. These fully illustrated 
ift-books, in heavy paper stamped in gold, price 
| $1.00 each. 

THE POETS’ BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
With original poems for each month, by Lone- 
| FELLOW, WHITTIER, WILL CAPLTON, and others. 
| Twenty-four full-page illustrations, square me, 
| cloth; tinted edges, $1.00; seal, limp, padded round 
| corners, $2.50. 


| B 


Full Catalogue free. 


LOTHROP & CO., - 32 Franklin Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Conclusion of the 73d Volume. 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


(No, 438.) 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1886, 


CONTAINS: 
The Literary Movement in New York. 
By George Parsons Lathrop. With sixteen Illustra- 


tions, includi ling a Frontispiece Engravi ing represent- | 


ing a group * At the Authors Club ; 
Halloween : 2 

In Ireland, in Scotland, and at sea.. By William Sharp. 
Richly illustrated od by Wi illiam Small, E. F. Brewt- 
nall, and R. W. Mac 


How I Formed M. 
By Madame Juliette Adam. 
Illustrations ; 


A Plea for the ¢ Grassy Roa 
By Hamilton Gibson. by the 
uthor; 


Salon. 


Their Pilgrimage. Part VIII. 
( Conclusion.) 
(THOUSAND ISLANDS, WHITE MOUNTAINS, arc), 
By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated by C. 
Reinhart; 
Springhaven. Part V 
By R. D. Blackmore. 
and Frederick Barnard ; 
Our Coast-guard. 
(THE REVENUE MARINE SERVICE.) 
By Lieut. W. G. Ross, U.S. R. M. Fully Illustrated ; 
By A. D. Ackland 
The American 
By Joseph Nimmo, Jun; 


nts on 


peech-making. 
By Thomas orth 


Higginson ; 


The Tragic Story of Binns. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford’; 
The Tragedy of the Mouffetich. 
An Episode of Khedive Ismail’s Reign. By Edwin 
De Leon ; 


With a Portrait and | 


HE GROCERY TABLET, 
© sanmo | 0 cnsckens 
© Samer, © | 
© wan, pmcoscer momes, 
© Fanina, © Paeseeves, 
S © Broome, @ Racine, 
S= © © © sen, 
S © sace, 
W Cenc 
|S “S223 © sets, eur 
© © |o sanomes, 
@ © macanony STOVE PoLisH, 
S 
=s32 


The idea is simply to “ peg up” or indicate on this 
compact list of household articles, the things that are 
needed, or soon will , whenever the housekeeper or 
cook makes the discov ery. Thus, when the daily order 


| for the store is te he Lge e, a glance shows just what is 


| required. 


Illustrated Rifred Parsons | 


. 50 cents. post-paid 
| Address. THE TABLET CO., 202 —— NewYork. 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to clubs for 
the sale of their TEAS and CO ES, eer Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, a tay ete, HITE 
TEA SETSof 46 and es and #12 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with and %15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper; 
pe will mail you our Club Book containinga complete 


By Philip Bourke “ae ‘Charles W. Coleman, 
Jun., and Frances L. M Mace; 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
By George William Curtis. 

Our Undue Exaltation of Wealth ; the Premium upon 
Dishonesty.—Edward Everett ‘Hale’s Portrait of 
Washington.—Keminiscences of Old New York.— 
‘The Strikes and Anarchist Massacres.—A Sermon 
of Content. 


Editor's § Study. 
By William Dean Howells. 

Thomas Hardy’ s “The Mayor of Casterbridge. 7 
Some Recent Spanish Fiction.—Verga’s “ 1 Mala- 
Misfits and Remnants,’—Two Notable 
Biographies: Life of Judge Richard Reid; Auto- 
biography of Cassius M. fl. Clay. 


Monthly Record of of Current Events. 


Editor's Drawe 
Conducted by Charles Dudley Warner. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
GARPERS WEEKLY,.... .4@ 
HARPER’S BAZAR, 400 ! 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LL 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 weeks) 10 00 

HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
ra week for 52 weeks) 15 00 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United 
Stat s or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time is specified subscriptions will be be- 
gun with the current number. 


ta?" HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


titles ot between three and four thousand volumes, | 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROS., New York. 


oe mium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


10 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


IN PHONETIC 
THE GREAT MOON HOAX 
$1.50. Manual for Self-Instruction, $r. - Epitome. 
25 cents. Special one by’ Mail, $6. Sen 
stamp for Specimen Pag 
W. Publisher, 
348 Monroe Ave., Rochester, z. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Mean and healthful as 
we eat, Leading 
sicians recommend it as the 
choicest of all soaps.Every 
mM one should test its merits, 
y Sample Cake for 6c. in stamps. 
A. H. COBB, Manufr., No. 33 
St., Bosto: ton, Mass. 


Mailed for 15 Cent 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
1237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Type setting, etc., easy, 
rinted directions. For 
usiness, home use or 

money making. For old 

or young. Send 2 stamps 
cata’ ogue of Presses, 

e, Paper, Cards, &c., 
e factory. 


Kelsey & Co. Meriden, Ct. 


ALL FOR 24 CENTS 


so must rednee our stock In the next three months, and for 
AYS offer all the following for only 24 Cents: 10 ss 
ey and Popular Music, full finely lee 
gant Designsin Ourline for id 
and Popular jncluin: all tue gems {rom the MIKA 
ax DREA AM. FACES,” *LOVE,LOVE.LOVE, 
LING,” etc. -a large collection of New Riddles and 
over 250, the thinefor pic-nic and socia! par- 
ties, 250 Motto Verses .j ust side-splitters, 77 Tricksin Maric! 100 100 
Puzzies, all kinds, 26 Popniar Games, @ Secret Alphabet, 200 
Amusing, Interesting and Mysterious Pictures, the Great Game 
of Fortunes Told, etc., etc. We will send all the above in one 
WORL for 60 cts. 


WORLD MFG. Co. 1 122 Nassau St. Neo Va 


Glass Painting, 


A new Process of TRANSPARENT Painting on Glass 
wituout “FIRING” or perfect imita- 
tion of and substitute for finest. costly stained Glass, 


OR IMITATION PLUSH APPLIQUE 


produces by painting effect of applique felt or velvet, 
at mere fraction of time and coat, Any surface may 
be decorated ,—Silk, Satin, Linen, Stone, Wood, Metal, 
etc. COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS With each’ ovTrIT en- 


ables anyone to execute elaborate and beantiful work. 
Only Genuine Colors for the superb 
Decorative Art of 
se 
LUSTRA PAINTING.”’ 


All colors for above Specialties are 


TRADE 


manufactured solely and sold by 
B. H. Bragdon, Artist, 1155 B’way, N.Y. 
Price Lists and full descript* ve cir- 


culars sent on receipt of stamp, 


Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to examine the new Magee goods in this line. 
The Magee stoves, Ranges and Furnaces have 
enjoyed an enviable —— for thirty years, due to 
scientific construction, and the use of only the best 
materials and workmanship in their manufacture. 

Our new goods are Marvels of Beauty and Con- 
venience. 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your loca 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturer 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 

MAGEE FURNACE CoO., Roston. 
C. P. Lyman, Sole Agent for Holyoke, Mass., and 
vicinity. 
L. CLark & Son, Sole Agents for Springfield, Mass.. 
and vicinity. 


STEAM COOKING. 
Is what gives notoriety to the tables of 
some of our best hotels. The Auto- 
matic Steam Cooker makes the sam: 
process simple for Family Use. 
whole dinner can be cooked in it at onc« 
with no possibility of spoiling. Prices 
$1.50 to $5.00, express prepaid, to any 
part of the country. Circular, testimon: 
als and Dr. Beardsley’s great Lecture, 
= ond to Eat and How to Eat it,” sen: 
free on application 

WiLMOT CASTLE & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Fun for the 


“Ringont the old, ring 
The Chest- 
the 


the new. 


and mostamus bg 
ea eveived in 
this age of *Chest- 
nuts,’ Gags,’ 
Stale Jokes and 
trip ups. Whe 
any ot these fossl- 
‘ized relics are put 
to youifyou havea 
} Chestnut Bell 
you ean ring in 
thelangh on the 
offender and use 
him allupat once. 


id you CAN HAVE MORE 


'o FIFTEE Cents than you wonld ifyou 
Af the Fairs. Geta Chest- 
nut Belland Ring ’em up, Sample by mail 15 ct 
Five oy mailfor Fifty ¢ ents. Twelve by mall $1.0 
12 dozen by express $ Agents are selling thou- 
sands of these ata cood profit. it isthe fastest selling arii- 
cle now In the market. Send Reg. Letter or P.O. Order. P. 
Stamps taken, Catalogue of Rare Books, Curious Novelties, 
Guns, Revolvers, Watches, Magic Lanterns. Photo Outfits, 
Organettes, Violins, Accordeonus, Musical Tustru- 
ments, &c Free. O easily made every week byngents. 


World Mg Co. “193 Nassau St. New York 
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